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New York and the Speakership. 


BOUT a dozen of the States and all of the localities 
of the country have aspirants for the speakership, 
now that Thomas B. Reed is to retire from Con- 

All this is significant. It shows a lively 
sense of the importance of the office. It reveals a pretty 
widely diffused notion that with Mr. Reed out of the reck- 
oning the contest is anybody’s race. 

It will be easy to show that New York has greater 
claims to the speakership at the present time than any 
other State can offer. New York is the largest State in 
the Union. It is the largest in wealth, in the number and 
extent of its business interests, in the variety and impor- 
tance of its political and social activities, as well as in pop- 
ulation. This predominance is known to everybody. It is 
acknowledged by all. This pre-eminence is not menaced 
on any hand. New York is so far ahead of every other 
State in all these particulars that its lead is likely to con- 
tinue for ages, if not for all time. 

New York bas furnished but one regularly chosen 
speaker. This was John W. Taylor. New York has had 
two speakers pro tem.—Theodore M. Pomeroy and Samuel 
S. Cox—but Pomeroy held the post only about a day, and 
Cox only a few weeks. Neither Pomeroy nor Cox, of 
course, figures on any list of speakers of the House. Taylor 
is the only citizen of this State who is on the roll. Taylor 
was elected in the short session of the Congress of 1819-21, 
serving throughout that session, a little over three months, 
Clay, the speaker chosen at the beginning of that Congress, 
having resigned. Taylor was chosen again in 1825, and 
served throughout that Congress. This is the extent of 
New York’s contribution to the roll of speakers. 

The nation, under the Constitution, is 110 years of age. 
In all this century and a tenth the greatest State in the 
Union has been permitted to choose only one man to the 
speakership, and he held the office through only one term 
and a small part of another one. Virginia, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, and other States far below 
New York in population, wealth, and political importance, 
have had the speakership oftener than this State, and have 
had it more recently. 

By all the rules of political fairness and propriety the 
speakership at this time belongs to New York. Nearly 
three-quarters of a century has passed since the only citi- 
zen of this State who was ever regularly chosen to the 
speakership retired from that office. The country has sep- 
tupled in population and has increased in a still greater 
ratio in wealth in that time. No one now living remembers 
the time that New York ever had a citizen in the speaker’s 
chair, except temporarily. New York has men in the 
House of Representatives capable of meeting all the re- 
quirements of that post. One or two of its members are 
the equals of any men in that body in experience, abil- 
ity, tact, and parliamentary knowledge.. The drawing of 
sectional lines on the speakership or any other issue is to 
be deprecated. LrEsiin’s WEEKLY is opposed to sectional- 
ism on any question or in any phase. On the score of po- 
litical fairness and of personal fitness, however, we believe 
that assufficient number of States will rally to its support 
to give New York the speakership in the House which 
meets next December. 


gress. 


Fit Men for Foreign Places. 


N the management and control of our new colonies the 
administration at Washington would do well to dis- 
card political considerations in the appointment of 
public officials. The evil results of permitting polit- 

ical. influence to control appointments is shown by some 
very serious mistakes in the appointments from civil life to 
the army at the outbr. ak of the recent war. Complaint is 
heard regarding the fitness and capacity of some of the 
commissioners sent to our new acquisitions, and it cannot 
be denied that most of the criticism of President McKin- 
ley’s administration has arisen from obvious mistakes he 
has made in listening to the advice of those who have 
placed patronage above principle. Some of the New Or- 
leans appointments were utterly unjustifiable, and they 
have led to a very serious break in the Republican ranks in 
that State, and to an organized opposition to the renomina- 
tion of the President. Similar mistakes in Kentucky have 
produced similar results, and it is more than probable that 
in Ohio, the President’s own State, a serious disturbance 
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will be occasioned in the party by the distribution of Fed- 
eral patronage solely at the behest of political bosses. 

No more timely and fitting recommendation has ever 
been made by the Federal civil-service commission than 
that which is included in its annual report recently pre- 
sented to the President. In the frankest and most perti- 
nent way the commissioners discuss appointments in our 
recently acquired territory, and recommend that we follow 
the example of Great Britain and Holland, and select offi- 
cers for the new colonial governments with the understand- 
ing that they are not to be disturbed by political changes in 
the home government, and that merit and fitness, and not 
politics, shall be the first consideration. 

A striking proof of the danger that will arise from the 
appointment of mere politicians to important colonial offices 
is furnished by the statement of the Federal commissioners 
that Spain has lost her colonies through an application of 
the patronage system, and has been obliged to maintain 
large armies to keep the natives in subjection, while Great 
Britain and Holland have administered their colonial gov- 
ernments economically and satisfactorily. The report cites 
that Spain, with 200,000 soldiers, was unable to keep Cuba, 
with a population of « million and a half, in peaceful sub- 
jection, though England maintains a peaceful government 
among the more turbulent population of the island of Ja- 
maica with a garrison of less than 400 British soldiers. In 
the island of Ceylon, with twice the population of Cuba, 
the entire British force is less than 1,500 men, and the wise 
government of Sir Andrew Clarke in the Straits settle- 
ments of the Malay peninsula, has wrought order out of 
chaos, terminated tribal warfare, and secured prosperity to 
the people, without the aid of a single British soldier. 

The London Spectator advises the United States to adopt 
Lord Cromer’s admirable principle, and have American 
heads and Filipino hands employed in the government of 
the Philippine Islands—that is, an American brain must 
control, but the execution of the work must be left to the 
inhabitants of the islands. The responsibility must rest 
upon the white man, while the labor must devolve upon 
the Filipinos, and in this connection the suggestion is wise- 
ly made that men of superior education and training in 
public life and affairs should be given these colonial ap- 
pointments at liberal salaries, as the poorly-paid white man 
in the tropics rapidly sinks to a low level and becomes a 
menace to the state ; because, while he despises the natives, 
he shows himself to be no better than they are, and there- 
fore is neither entitled to nor receives their respect. 

The temptation to grab these important administrative 
places and distribute them as political favors is very strong, 
and the pressure on the eve of a Presidential election from 
the political bosses of the various States and Territories 
will be almost irresistible. But if the President yields to 
this pressure, serious, if not fatal, consequences to his 
prestige must follow, and the inevitable result will be dis- 
astrous not only to the party which he represents, but to 
the cause of humanity for which we are now continuing 
the warfare in the Philippines. A firm hand and a decisive, 
resolute mind are essential at this juncture, and no matter 
how persuasive or powerful political influences may be, 
they should not be permitted to control a situation fraught 
with serious complications and dangers. 

There is no lack of administrative ability at hand in this 
country, and if politicians insist upon making the admin- 
istration’s appointments, their selection of public offi- 
cials should be rigidly limited to those most capable and fit 
for public places. No others should apply. 


The Vice=-Presidency. 


THERE are indications that the Republicans in 1900 will re- 
nominate their ticket of 1896. This course, for many reasons, 
would be eminently proper. There is no doubt, or seems at the 
present time to be none, that President McKinley will be nom- 
inated next year. Vice-President Hobart’s selection ought to 
be equally probable, if his health and disposition interpose no 
obstacles. 

It was the custom in the early days of the government to 
give Vice-Presidents as well as Presidents two terms. John 
Adams was twice chosen to the. Vice- Presidency. So were 
George Clinton, Daniel. D. Tompkins, and John C. Calhoun. 
This was before the days of national delegate conventions, how- 
ever, which came into vogue in 1832. In 1840 the Democrats, or 
most of them, voted for Richard M. Johnson for Vice-President. 
He was elected on the Van Buren ticket in 1836, and was beaten 
with Van Buren in 1840. Hendricks ran onthe Tilden ticket in 
1876, when the ticket was beaten. The failure to renominate 
that ticket in 1880 has been considered by intelligent Democrats 
ever since to have been a mistake. Hendricks was put on the 
Cleveland ticket in 1884, and it was generally believed by both 
parties that he gave that ticket strength. 

The Republican party thus far has. not: given its Vice-Presi- 
dents or Vice-Presidential candidates a second nomination; The 
party has sometimes suffered as a consequence. The Republican 
party made a very serious blunder in not re-nominating.Hamlin 
in 1864. From the consequences of that blunder theagets and 
the country suffered for many years. Withthe able, Well-bal- 
anced, and popular Hamlin in the Presidential chair after Lin- 
coln’s death, the wrangle between President and party which 
occurred when Johnson went to the White House would not 
have taken place, reconstruction would have occurred earlier, 
the unfortunate disorder and extravagances would have been 
lessened, and the breach between the sections would have been 
bridged sooner. 

Every consideration of prudence and propriety seems to point 
to the renomination of Garret A, Hobart. No Vice-President 
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whom the country has had in the past half-century has won 
more friends among intelligent men of both parties than the 
present official. A renomination would be a mark of apprecia- 
tion which would be an encouragement to other Vice-Presidents 
to win in an equal degree the regard of their party and the 
country. 


A [llistake. 


Ir is a bad cause that, in this land of a free press and of free 
speech, cannot stand the fullest and freest discussion. The ad- 
ministration has made a mistake in undertaking to stop or to 
seize in transmission the literature of the Boston Anti-Expansion 
League. The circulation of this literature in the United States 
is not to be interfered with, but the Post-office Department will 
not permit its transmission to the Philippines, because it is al 
leged that it is calculated to incite mutiny among the soldiers, 
and because it is treasonable and seditious. 

This is a reflection upon the American soldier. We have no 
fear that seditious, treasonable, or any other kind of literature 
can make him forget the duty he owes to his country, and the 
duty as a soldéer which he is under oath to perform. It is true 
that during the Civil War the precedent was established of sup 
pressing seditious literature and arresting sympathizers with se 
cession who made themselves conspicuous in the North. But, 
reviewing the results of these efforts, there is nothing in them 
over which we need rejoice. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, vice-president of the Anti-Imperialist 
League of Boston, the author of the alleged seditious documents 
which have been mailed to the Philippines, says they are simply 
compilations of facts and figures from the Congressional debates. 
No matter what they are, no large part of the people has been 
influenced by them, and the action of the Post-office Department 
is calculated to attract public attention to a cause that was al 
ready lost. Worse than this, it establishes a bad precedent. 
Many American newspapers have said much severer things 
about the administration and its policy than can be found in 
Mr. Atkinson’s pamphlets, and if the transmission of the latter 
in the mail can be interfered with, then, with equal propriety, 
a censorship might be inflicted upon the press. 

From any point of view, therefore, the administration has 
made a mistake, and one which it cannot too quickly rectify. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE gratifying intelligence is given to the public by our en- : 


terprising and industrious first Assistant Postmaster-General, 
Perry S. Heath, on his return from a tour of inspection of Porto 
Rico, that the postal service of that island is self-sustaining and 
that each post-office is getting mails at least once aday. He 
finds the Porto Ricans intelligent, practical, and improving un- 
der American supervision, and that last year was the most 
prosperous sugar year in the history of the island, while the 
coffee industry was very much depressed. Business is increas 
ing, and the condition of the impoverished masses since their 
escape from oppressive Spanish taxation is slowly improving. 
General Heath says there is no great opportunity for specula- 
tion in Porto Rico, though there are abundant chances for small 
traders. oar @ 

There is a pleasant, old-fashioned refrain entitled ‘ Enjoy 
Yourself,’ and we are reminded of it by the declaration of 
Chicago's street-car magnate, Charles T. Yerkes, that he has 
built a large house in New York City, in order to havea place 
where he can get away from business and enjoy himself. New 
York is the metropolis of the country, the centre of business, of 
recreation, of enjoyment. It has many sides. Here art finds 
its best patrons, music its most delightful exponents, literature 
and the drama their best support, and wealth its greatest oppor- 
tunity for good and evil. Curiously enough, the poor as well as 
the rich love to bask in the sunshine of New York. Over half a 
million-bread-winners daily toil in the factories of this, the 
greatest manufacturing city of America, and to them annually 
are paid Over $1,000,000 per day. New York was great, but the 
present New York is greater. 


This is a great country, and it costs over $2,000,000 a day to 
runit. It-is well to stop and think, once in a while, of this fact. 
Last year, for instance, Congress appropriated $675,000,000. 
The largest item of governmental expenditure was for pensions, 
$145,000,000. Then came $128,000,000 for permanent appropria- 
tions ; $105,000,000 for the postal service ; $80,000,000 for the 
army; $48,000,000 for the navy, and-the same amount for the 
sundry civil service ; $25,000,000 for deficiencies ; $23,000,000 
for legislative ; $16,000,000 for rivers and harbors ; $28,000,000 
for miscellaneous, including the $20,000,000 paid to Spain ; and 
the remainder distributed among the expenses of the diplomatic 
service, the Indian bureau, fortifications, and the District of 
Columbia. These figures have been printed a good many times 
in various forms, but we put them in concrete shape so that he 
who reads may understand them without much study, although 
they are well worth studying. 


South Carolina is a law-abiding State, occasional lynchings 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Proof of this is found in the 
recent decision of its supreme court, under the new constitu- 
tional proviso, which makes the county in which a lynching oc- 
curs liable for not less than $2,000 damages to the heirs of the 
murdered man. A test case was made by the heirs of a vaga- 
bond negro who was charged with setting fire to a gin-house in 
Orangeburg County, and who, after his release by a magistrate, 
was lynched. The circuit judge, before whom a suit for dam- 
ages was tried, instructed the jury that the county could not be 
held liable for the lynching of a man notin the custody of its 
officers, but the supreme court has set aside the verdict and or- 
dered a new trial on the ground that lynching is a form of mur- 
der for which the county in which it is committed is liable with- 
out extenuating circumstances. .Zhis decision will be potential 
with the tax-payers of the State, and it is safe to say that they 
will set their faces against lynch law hereafter. 
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SALEM, Illinois, claims the youngest rabbit-hunter in the 
State; and a girl at that. Helen McMackin, five and one-half 
years old, is 
certainly a 
prodigy. To 
see her snugly 
nestled on the 
couch in the 
library, look- 
ing intently 
at the pictures 
in some book, 
one would 
never imagine 
her either a 
hunter or a 
dog fancier ; 
she is both, 
and the cham- 





OUR YOUNGEST RABBIT-HUNTER. pion dog- 
catcher of the 
wn. She can lasso any strange canine with the dexterity of 
-owboy lassoing a Texas steer ; and, strange to say, the dog 
ver offers any resistance when caught, but follows Helen 
me, to be tied to a post on the side porch along, perhaps, with 
ree or four more of the same kind, which she has in readiness 
va‘* hunt.” Helen possesses three dogs of her own, for which 
ie entertains wonderful attachment ; and the feeling is cer- 
iinly mutual between child and dogs. She does not go in 
arch of the small quadruped of the hare tribe as the Nimrod, 
vith a loaded gun, but takes only her dogs. From the time she 
as three years of age, and had a rabbit ‘“‘ treed” under a little 
istic bridge near her home, she has at intervals during the 
season trudged over hills and through fields with a bevy of dogs 
in search of rabbits. And she gets them, too. Should she be 
insuecessful during one of her jaunts her imagination is so vivid 
that in her mind she has killed all sorts of wild animals, which is 
as exciting as a sure-enough rabbit. Helen left her cradle with 
her imagination at fever heat, and has never allowed it to cool. 
It goes without saying that Helen is a ‘‘ tom-boy,” but a very 
lovable one, possessing strong convictions as to the right, and 
adhering with astonishing tenacity thereto. Her peculiarities, 
combined with nobility of character, make Helen a very attract- 
ive little girl. 

Americans will all be deeply interested in the announce- 
ment, just formally made, of the engagement of Miss Julia D. 
Grant, granddaughter of the 
late President Grant and the 
only daughter of Colonel Fred 
D. Grant, of New York, to 
Prince Michael Cantacuzéne, 
of the Russian Imperial 
Guard, whose family have 
been acquaintances of the 
Grants for more than twenty 
years. He met Miss Grantin 
Rome several months ago, 
while she was traveling with 
her aunt, Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
of Chicago. The prince was 
at that time the military at- 
taché of the Russian embassy, 
a : . and when Mrs. Palmer and 

\N ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. her charge left for Cannes the 
prince obtained leave of ab 
nce in order that he might follow her, and an engagement was 
the natural outcome of this interesting situation. He is twenty- 
five years old, a lieutenant in the Imperial Guard, and the owner 
of the family estates east of Moscow, where he maintains a mag- 
nificent home. Miss Grant is an excellent linguist, was a favor- 
ite in official circles when her father was minister to Vienna, 
| for several years past has been prominent in New York’s 
‘t social circles. 

Though Charles S. Mellen has been at the head of the 
Northern Pacific Railway less than two years, he has fully 
demonstrated his ability 
to manage a great rail- 
way system and to place 
it on an equality with 
any similar property in 
the United States. The 
successor of Jay Cooke 
and Henry Villard found 
himself at the outset 
confronted with diffi- 
culties that might have 
discouraged the most 
optimistic. The road 
had passed through re- 
peated failures and a 
receivership, and was 
still in the throes of re- 
organization. Parallel- 
ing its lines from St. 
Paul to the coast was a 
rival road that had en- 
joyed the fullest share of prosperity and confidence, and North- 
ern Pacific stock was so low that Wall Street despaired of ever 
seeing it rise. It was therefore with curiosity that the railway 
world regarded Mr. Mellen when, stepping from the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford, he took hold of the Northern Pacific. 
It became apparent that Mr. Mellen’s was a strong, steady, and 
sure hand. He reduced expenses, built new lines, extended the 
road’s territory, improved its passenger service, increased its 
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A REMARKABLE RAILROAD MAN. 
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freight equipment, and, wherever possible, reduced rates, and 
thus won for the road the friendship of the public. Gradually 
the road’s receipts increased and its operating expenses de- 
creased, and at the end of the first year of his administration 
the Northern Pacific was operated for only forty-eight per cent. 
of its total revenue, its common stock, regarded as worthless, 
had paid a dividend, and the preferred stock had ascended 
toward par. Mr. Mellen is now engaged in conducting the road 
through one of the greatest railroad wars in the history of the 
country, in a contest for supremacy in the Pacific Northwest. 

The recent statement that Bugler Sturdee, of the St. John 
Fusiliers, was the youngest soldier in Canada is controverted, 
and we present herewith a 
photograph of Bugler Ernest 
Lionel Twining, of the Sixty- 
third Battalion of Halifax 
(Nova Scotia) Rifles, who did 
duty at the Aldershot camp 
in September last, when he 
was only seven and a half 
years old. He is a most en- 
thusiastic soldier, and is a son 
of Major I. Tremaine Twin- 
ing, who is second in com- 
mand of the Sixty-third Bat- 
talion of Halifax Rifles. The 
latter is the second oldest regi- 
ment in Canada, and first’ in 
the record of its drill and 
shooting. We present the 
young bugler as tiie camera 
took him, in the act of sound- 
ing a call. He is never bap- 
pier than when he is with his 
command, and it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that he is the idol 
of the regiment. This young 
soldier is not much larger 
than the bugle which he blows, 
but he is able to make a great 
deal of noise and never fails to 
be heard by the entire regi- 
ment when he sounds the bugle 
calls. He is a manly little fel- 
low, always good-tempered and patient, and in every respect 
one of the model soldiers of the Canadian contingent, and it is 
no wonder that the members of the command are all very proud 
of him - 


THE YOUNGEST SOLDIER 
IN CANADA. 


= Rarely does the death of a person in private life attract so 
much attention and arouse so much sympathy as did that of 
Mrs. William C. Whitney, of New York. She was one of the 
most charming of our society women, and the circumstances of 
her death, in the prime of life, were particularly sad. She was 
an enthusiastic horsewoman, and one morning, in Akron, South 
Carolina, about a year ago, in company with a merry party, she 
started out for a ride over the country. While passing under 
a bridge she was knocked from her horse by an overhanging 
girder. The blow dislocated some of the vertebree in the upper 
part of the spinal column—in other words, Mrs. Whitney’s neck 
was broken. The remarkable circumstance that she survived 
over a year is due to the loving care of her husband and his 
expenditure of hundreds of thousands of dollars for the best 
medical and surgical service that the world affords. 

=The centre of the wearisome ritual of savage courtesy 
which is so rigid among the Samoans is the ceremony of pre- 
paring and serving the 
national beverage, the 
kava, There arespeeches 
to be made at every stage 
of the process from the 
moment when it is sug- 
gested that a bowl of 
kava be prepared until 
the very last moment 
when the last drop is 
poured out of the bowl 
and down the one par- 
ticular throat which 
ironclad Samoan cere- 
monial prescribes shall 
receive it. Kava is only 
the dried root of the 
bush-pepper reduced to 
a fine state and mixed 
with water. The old 
Samoan custom pre- 
scribed the chewing of 
the root by pretty girls, 
but thatisa trifle beyond 
the limit which white 
people can stomach, and 
when there are white 
guests the rcot is grated 
or pounded fine. The 
fine root is mixed with 
water in a large bowl of 
hard wood until the 
qualities of the root may 
be supposed to have 
passed to the water. This is then carefully strained with a mop 
of vegetable fibre until the liquid is reasonably clear. It then 
looks much like dish-water. It is out of the question to hope to 
deal with Samoans, either on business or pleasure, without the 
preparation of at least one bowl of kava, the materials and 
utensils for which are the most conspicuous articles of furniture 
in every house. When the kava is served the fluid is lifted from 
the mixing-bow] in the same mop which has been used to strain 
it, and from the mop it is wrung into a cup of half a cocoanut- 
shell rubbed smooth and polished. The officer of the household 
whose duty it is to supervise the kava-making now calls out in 
a loud voice the name or the complimentary title of the guest 
to whom the cup is to be served. Meanwhile the cup-bearer, 
who is commonly one of the girls of the train of the maid of the 
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village, stands with the cup awaiting the answering clapping of 
the guest’s hands, which shall indicate to her where to carry the 
cup. The cup-bearer must carry the cup in a certain way, must 
deliver it to the guest in another way, and while waiting for the 
name to be called must hold the brimming cup as shown in the 
illustration. 

Major Wilder 8S. Metcalf is now colonel of the Twentieth 
Kansas vice Colonel Funston, promoted to be a brigadier-gen- 
eral. When the vacancy 
occurred through the 
promotion of the officer 
in command, Governor 
Stanley, of Kansas, an- 
nounced tbat he would 
make the appointment 
on the recommendation 
of Funston. When that 
person was offered the 
coloneley of the regi- 
ment he requested that 
Metcalf be appointed to 
a staff office, for he said ; 
‘*T wish an officer who is 
a thorough tactician and 
disciplinarian. I am a 
bushwhacker.” The ap- 
pointments on the staff 
were not all made from 
a military standpoint 
when the regiment was organized, and politics counted for no 
small amount. For that reason the promotion of a junior major 
over two senior officers may be better understood. Colonel Met- 
calf had been a national guard officer for many years, and is a 
thorough soldier. He has the good will of the regiment, and 
the wishes of the enlisted men had no little weight with Colonel 
Funston when he made the recommendation. It has been said 
that there are two men in the Kansas regiment who never 
dodged a bullet, Funston and Metcalf. Before joining the regi 


COLONEL FUNSTON’S SUCCESSOR. 


*ment Colonel Metcalf was a lawyer at Lawrence, Kansas, but 


disposed of his practice and hurried away to join the regiment 
when his commission arrived. 

The recent deaths of Pierpont, of West Virginia, and 
Fletcher, of Missouri, led many papers to say, in each instance, 
that the last of the Civil 
War Governors had now 
departed. This was a 
ristake. Alexander 
Ramsey, who is hale and 
hearty, though almost 
eighty-four years old, 
was Governor of Minne- 
sota in 1860-63, entering 
the Senate in the latter 
year, and serving until 
1875. He was Secretary 
of War from 1879 to the 
end of President Hayes’s 
term in 1881. President 
Arthur appointed him a 
member of the Utah 
commission in 1882 under 
the Edmunds act. He 
served until 1886, and 
in 1887 was a delegate at 
the celebration of the 
centennial of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. But Mr. Ram- 
sey’s public life began long before he was chosen Governor of 
the State of Minnesota. Born in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on 
September 8th, 1815, he was elected to Congress by the Whigs 
in his native State in 1842, and served three terms. Immedi- 
ately after Minnesota became a Territory, in 1849, he was made 
Territorial Governor by appointment of President Zachary Tay- 
lor, and held that post until 1853, during which time he made 
many iriportant treaties with the Indians. In 1855 he was 
elected inayor of St. Paul. Mr. Ramsey’s service in Congress 
dates farther back than that of any other man now living, ex- 
cept Richard W. Thompson, of Indiana, who was elected two 
years earlier, or in 1840. He was one of the most efficient of all 
the Governors of the loyal States during the war of secession, 
and he is very nearly, if not quite, the last survivor of them 
all. Since 1886 Mr. Ramsey has held no public office, but he is 
actively interested in various charitable and educational associa- 
tions in his city and State, among them being the relief society 
and the Public Library of St. Paul and the State Historical 
Society of Minnesota. Of all of these organizations he is presi- 
dent. 

= The first minister in this country who has been elected 

captain of a bicycle club is the Rev. M. E. Snyder, pastor of the 
St. James Methodist 

Episcopal Church of 

New Brunswiek, New 
Jersey. Hewas born in 
Kingston, New York, in 
1867, and has ridden a 
bicycle for the past seven 
years, using it exten- 
sively in his pastoral 
work. His bicycle club 
was organized among the 
young people of his con- 
gregation. It has twen- 
ty-four members, half of 
them young women, and 
holds weekly rons, many 
of them known aschurch 
bicycle trips, to some 
other church or Epworth 
League as the goal of the 
run. Dr. Snyder believes 
in athletics, and says if 
he were able he would have a gymnasium in his church, as such 
things widen the circle of its legitimate influence. 





THE LAST OF THE CIVIL-WAR 
GOVERNORS. 


THE BICYCLING PASTOR. 
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DEVOURING THE LATEST NEWSPAPERS FROM HOME, 











UTILIZING ODDS AND ENDS FOR SHELTER FROM THE BURNING SUN, BEFORE MALABON, 























ROUGHLY CONSTRUCTED THATCH COVERINGS FOR THE TRENCHES ALONG THE FIRING- 
LINE BEFORE MALABON, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF THE JUNGLE. 


DIFFICULTY IN KEEPING MILITARY SECRETS—THEY LEAK OUT EVERY- 
WHERE AND AT ALL TIMES—NEW LIGHT ON GENERAL OTIS’S 
CAMPAIGN—AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FILIPINO 
LEADER—HE IS VASTLY OVERESTIMATED. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 





MANILA, PainipPINe IsLANDs, March 28th, 1899.—Every one, down to the Tagalo 
boy who waits upon me at the ‘ Oriente,” and even Kit U, my China boy No. 1, who 
cannot articulate more than three Spanish words, is invariably conversant, at least 
twelve hours ahead, with every important projected military movement. Kit U, not as 
calloused as I, refuses to ‘‘chow ” at the Oriente, and refreshes the inner man twice a 
day and all night at the shop of a Chinaman across the square. Upon the eve of the 
projected movements of Generals MacArthur’s and Wheaton’s commands toward the 
Richmond of our Philippine warfare, Malolos, Kit U announced in bland but modest 
tones, some two hours earlier than usual: ‘‘I jess now go.” 

‘** But why so soon ?” I queried. 

* Oh, I ’fraid. Mafana (his one Spanish word) Melican soldier, he boom-boom 
Tagalo.” 

‘ But how do you know ?” 

‘*Oh, my flend, he talkee me.” 

‘** But your ‘ flend’ ?” I questioned further. 

‘*Oh, China-man ; he know; he talkee Spanish.” 

So I let Kit U go. I was dining with McCutcheon, the artist and newspaper man, 
that evening—March 24th—and McCutcheon happened to remark : ‘‘ What do you think, 
my cochero refused to drive me out to Caloocan this afternoon.” ‘* And why ?” I asked. 
‘*Said ‘Americano muchee boom-boom mafhana’—and how do you suppose he knew ?” 
We all laughed, for McCutcheon, though just back from the wilds of India, ought to 
have known better than put such a question, for the grape-vine cable had not been cut 
since he left Manila, three months back. 

It is a wonderful organization, this grape-vine company. It runs everywhere, and 
all the vigilance of General Otis’s secret service has not been able to stop its workings. 
If Aguinaldo addresses his troops and tells them how the Americans retreated at points 
too far away to be verified, even if the insurrectos so desired, the grape vine tells us all 
about it. If General Otis and his division commanders plan a most secret action to take 
place the following morning at daybreak, all the ladies are making bets at dinner the pre- 
ceding evening upon its coming off. There are some persistent ‘‘ leaks” somewhere and 
everywhere. The result is that when the well-advertised event takes place the insur- 
gents have fled, or, in order to fight them, we have to take them on the run, as in General 
Hale’s movement, March 7th, when his brigade straightened out its lines from the 
pumping-station to Guadalupe, and as when General Wheaton’s flying brigade swept 
the country from San Pedro Macati to Laguna de Bay and fifteen miles along the north 
shore, the insurgents flying like frightened geese over the hills; or else the other possi- 
bility happens: they are ready for us, as when, Saturday morning, the 25th, the 
brigades under Generals Hall, Wheaton, Otis, and Hale made a concerted movement 
from De Loma church and Caloocan up the valley that extends toward Malolos. That 
they were ready for us the results show, for our list of killed and wounded, after Satur- 
day’s fighting, was equal to the combined totals of all previous engagements. 

And the natives fought, too. They did not skulk behind trees or shoot under cover 
of stone buildings entirely; they were magnificently placed behind miles of well-made 
dirt and bamboo intrenchments facing our lines across the valley. It was evident that 
they expected to retreat far back of the first main line of earthworks extended longitudi- 
nally, not one but a series of trenches, and so on all the way to Malolos. 

The boys in blue and brown entertain as beautiful a contempt for insurgent trenches 
as they do for insurgent shooting, and when General MacArthur gave the order for 
advance they went forward with a rush that sent terror to even the stoic hearts of the 
‘* barefoots” behind their high piles of dirt. Beyond Caloocan about two miles a little 
river shoots across the valley from Manila Bay. Not until our boys had driven out or 
killed every Filipino in the intermediate territory, and even forded the stream and 
charged up the slippery banks, slaughtering the insurgents by the scores and enfilading 
the intrenchments on the opposite bank, was a halt called, not for breakfast, as on the 
ist of May, but for ¢ifin ; for the sun was well up toward the meridian. The natives 
fought stubbornly and with considerable effect, but when our soldiers chased them over 
the open they lost no time in finding a tree or shrub for cover, and from these temporary 
vantage-points they blazed away into our lines until the range became too close to please 
their fancy; then away they would go again for the next trench or vantage-point. 

Our policy was to spare Malabon as long as consistent with methods of civilized 
warfare. It is too valuable a town to be destroyed for the purpose of clearing out a few 
natives. Many large sugar-refineries and looms are located there, besides important 
commerciai houses, the property of English, Spanish, and German firms. Otherwise 
we would have long before occupied the city. Although the insurgents had fled in 
great numbers from time to time when the Monadnock or the Bennington dropped a hot 
reminder to the right or left of Malabon, the town was still in the possession of the 
insurgents on Sunday morning, the 26th, as some several hundred Filipino flags and two 
or three fair-sized conflagrations testified. We therefore decided to ‘‘ bag” the city 
before proceeding northward. Through a strong glass, Sunday noon, from the top of 
Caloocan church, just across a small bay, I looked over into Malabon, and not a living 
soul was visible; for cur ships in the harbor had cut off retreat, and our lines were 
rapidly being extended to the north of the city toward the shore. It was a game of 
checkers, with their last king in a double corner. Back and forth they could go in 
Malabon, but even this was a temporary respite, for while they were wearing the paint 
off the checker-board we were moving up on all sides. The close quarters engendered 
a little friction and fires soon sprang up, but they were not widely destructive, and the 
result was mild compared with what would have happened had we been compelled to 
shell the city. 

It took our soldiers just one week to cross the country from our lines around 
Manila to Malolos and strike the blow that practically annihilated this little provincial 
headquarters of the insurgents. We ruined the cage, but the bird flew. Malolos is 
now but a name, for where was once the ancient little pueblo, charred bamboo and 
blackened stone form a new mile post in our army’s advance. Malolos has become a 
part of the vast stretch of country that is now but a mass of ruins. To any one who 
visited the dirty little town of moss-covered churches and frail népa huts, it has always 
been a mystery why Aguinaldo chose the place as a headquarters. If it were not for 
the fact that the Manila-Dagupan railroad stopped its trains there Malolos would never 
have ranked Shedd’s Corners in importance. The town was hardly dignified by an 
imposing church—and that is a rare exception in Luzon, for the stately dome of a cathe- 
dra: rears its white head above almost every gathering of a hundred huts in the island. 
A dozen ancient stone buildings, as many more bamboo stores ana market-places, one 
hoary old church and its priests’ house, together with a thousand or more thatch Filipino 
houses, made up the directory of Malolos. 

I recall vividly my first pilgrimage to this Filipino Mecca. It was back in Novem- 
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per, in the palmy days of Aguinaldo’s growing importance. I boarded the diminutive 
train on the Manila-Dagupan railroad at Manila, and in an hour and a half was landed 
on the Malolos platform amid a dozen Filipino soldiery, who eyed me suspiciously. I 
pulled myself together and tricd to find the town. It was difficult then—what must it 
be now, after our boys have made it into a second Babylon !—for, rest assured, not one 
stone rests upon another now in the vacant lot once known as Malolos. When the 
little train had sped on I pushed myself through a crowd of miserable-looking beggars, 
trading upon deformed limbs and leper faces, and reached the opposite side of the 
station, where lingered beneath the shade of some scraggly palms a half-dozen caro- 
mettas, tied with rope harnesses to skinny ponies, long strangers to sacati and palit. 
Though naturally merciful to animals, I was prevailed upon by the force of persuasion 
and the hot sun to take a seat in one of these antique chaises, and was soon bumping 
and joggling over the occasionally-planked road toward the pueblo. 

After tiffin, allowing an hour for grace, I presented myself at Aguinaldo’s head- 
quarters afoot. It was only across the square, around which is, or was, everything in 
Malolos, and I didn’t care to intrust myself to caromettas again so soon after my repast. 
Aguinaldo was in and would see me. His headquarters was in the old priests’ house, 
or convent, adjoining the Malolos church. There the insurgent congress held sway. 
protruding from two of the windows of the convent were Maxim guns. Guarding the 
portals that led to Aguinaldo’s headquarters were a number of natives armed with Min- 
danao spears, while loitering below, along the passage and in front of the building, were 
a score Of boy-soldiers bearing Mausers. Aguinaldo received me with considerable 
dignity and ceremony, standing at his great desk as straight and rigid as his dimin- 
utive figure would permit. He speaks only Tagalog and Spanish, and our conversa- 


tion, through an interpreter, was necessarily full of many words and few meanings. 
A Spaniard or an educated native can say the most and mean the least of any one 
on earth, 


But a glance at Aguinaldo’s protruding chin and firm, straight mouth at once 
revealed that he was a man of determination. At the time he impressed me, as he has 
miny others, as considerably above his race in the qualities that go to make up a man of 
purpose, and I am hardly yet prepared to believe that, had he been able to sway his 
subordinates and control his people, our troubles with the Filipinos would have been so 
creat. Aguinaldo has been overestimated more than any man of his time. Some of the 
recent magazine articles written by his supporters are ludicrously flattering and ridic 
ulously untrue. His training, education, accomplishments, statesmanship, and experi 
ences have been exaggerated to a point almost to buffoonery. 

General Otis sits in his great chair, embellished with the arms of Spain, and vainly 
trics to plow through the mass of documents that the nimble little secretary, Major 
Murray, slips in and piles up on his massive desk. The Governor-General’s room is 
bathed in sunlight two-thirds of the day, and despite its high ceilings, copious windows, 
and inelosed porticoes, the heat of the tropics fills its corners and swirls around the 
graying head of his Excellency as he labors with the affairs of state. Whatever his 
faults, and far be it from me to sit in judgment, he is the hardest-worked and hardest- 
working man in the Philippines. 

That he is sometimes crabbed and brief with the newspaper boys and the merchants 
of Manila is not to be wondered at, for they flock in upon him at all times of the day and 
night. A committee of ‘‘ prominent citizens’ are requesting certain privileges, and 
some enterprising Americans are clamoring for franchises. Three Chinamen have a 
charge against some soldiers for looting, and some dejected-looking natives are begging 
for the return of their caromettas, seized for the necessities of war or individual pur- 
poses. In the middle of this confusion General MacArthur struts in unannounced, and 
General Otis waves his hand, the republican wand of dismissal, and all the common-fry 
slink away. So, day after day, the careworn monarch of all the Filipinos fights the 
battles of papers and dispatches, interviews and supplications, the conquerors of three 
hundreds of years of wars looking benignly down upon him from the frescoed walls 
of his throne-room. 

Never before was a palace the scene of such activity. Down at the end of the main 
corridor a dozen telegraph-instruments are directing the action of 30,000 men in the 
field Colonel Thompson, the bugaboo of the press gang, controls the news intelligence 
that comes hot from the lines. One of the enterprising press men, scenting from afar 
a coveted scoop, had the temerity to beard the lion in his den, on arecent night. The hour 
was nine o’clock, and he sent his card up to the Governor with fear. To his delight and 
surprise the general received him. In bated breath he began to unfold his mission, but 
there was something in the manner of the Governor of all the Philippines that made his 
voice run down. 

‘‘ Young man,” uttered the stern tones of the Governor, ‘‘ are you aware that I have 
issued an order for all civilians to confine themselves within their homes after seven 
o’clock ?” 

‘Yes, y-e-s s-i r,”’ was the weak reply. 

‘Very well. Orderly, escort this man home with a guard. Good-night, sir.” 

The life of the newspaper correspondent in Manila is not strewn with roses. His 
opinions are not wanted, and his ‘‘ beats” are boiled down into tame and colorless para- 
graphs, General Otis undoubtedly had been awaiting the ratification of the peace treaty 
by the Spanish Cortes, hoiding that, until that document was signed, all territory out- 
side of Manila, Iloilo, and Cavité not actually in our possession was Spanish. General 
Rios, commander of the Spanish forces in the Philippines, has therefore been held 
responsible for the peace of the larger part of the archipelago. General Rios is a fine 
type of a Spanish soldier, and his suggestions have found favor with General Otis He 
has exhausted almost every method known to diplomacy to secure the release of the 
imprisoned Spaniards, but at this writing Aguinaldo refuses to give them up for less 
than $4,000,000 (Mexican) ransom money. As our government cannot allow such asum 
to be paid the insurgents at this time, the responsibility now rests with us. 

Our soldiers have developed the greatest contempt for Tagalo marksmanship, despite 
the fact that they occasionally pick off our men. I was out at General Wheaton’s head- 
quarters, andthe ‘‘ ping” of the Mauser was becoming quite incessant. At regular 
intervals a bullet struck a bamboo or a palm-tree in rather close proximity to where 
‘reneral Whe:ton sat, looking over some dispatches. After a time the incident at- 
tracted his attention. 


‘Is that fellow improving any in his shooting ?” the general asked, turning to an 
orderly at his side. 

Yes, sir,” the orderly promptly answered ; ‘he is shooting a little lower.” 

‘‘Um-m,” the general said, and continued his work. 

The question of conquering the Filipinos has resolved itself into a matter of how 
best to catch them, and in one decisive battle make them feel our strength. General 
Rios told me he had killed a hundred thousand natives in a year, and yet they did not 
know that they were licked. Once or twice a week Admiral Dewey goes out to the lines 
and watches any action in the vicinity.- He expresses himself as much pleased with our 
“rmy, and characterizes the soldiers as a ‘‘ magnificent lot of men, capable of standing 
“p before any army in the world.” The admiral says the problem of occupying the 
southern islands will not be difficult, as nearly every where his ships have been, includ- 
ing all the leading seaports, no opposition of importance has been met with. 


Epwin WILpMAN. 























FRONT OF THE FILIPINO TRENCHES, SHOWING THE FORMIDABLE STRENGTH OF THE 
BARRIERS WHICH THE BRAVE AMERICAN SOLDIERS HAD TO OVERCOME. 
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\NTERIOR VIEW OF FILIPINO TRENCH IN FRONT OF MALABON, AFTER A SKIRMISH— 
DEAD INSURGENT IN FOREGROUND. 
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DEWEY IS COMING HOME 


ALL ABOUT ADMIRAL DEWEY 


AS HE APPEARS ABOARD HIS SHIP—A GREAT MAN 


WHOM HOMAGE 


HAS NOT SPOILED—HE IS GETTING READY TO RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES. 


By EDWIN WILDMAN. 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, March 29th, 1899.—When Ad- 
miral Dewey returns to America—and I think the day is not far 
distant, for the Olympia bas just returned from Hong-Kong, 
where the barnacles were scraped off and her boilers cleaned— 
it will be a matter of tremendous interest to watch the public 
mind as it forms its estimate of the greatest hero of modern 
times. To the great American public our full-fledged admiral 
is yet but a name—a name that has swept over the country like 
wild-fire. Writers have often reached out into history in a vain 
attempt to associate Admiral Dewey with other famous men. 
Every effort has been a dismal failure. Some one has called 
him ‘‘the Napoleon of the Waters.” It sounds well, but it 
would require a reckless construction’ of the achievements of the 
two men to form an analogy. Napoleon made France an em- 


me from China—Bob, behave,”—for the great bouncing pet is 
trying to lick his hand. 

Of course you feel at once at hore and quite at your best. 
You launch into all the news at the end of your tongue and 
go away after half an hour’s chat to find yourself surprised at 
how intimately you know him. If you are not of a thinking 
disposition and do not have an opportunity of meeting the ad- 
miral subsequently, I am very much afraid that this first visit, 
though pleasant, will give you a very small insight into the 
real greatness of Admiral Dewey, for it is no mere chance 
that gave him the réle to play which has written his name in 
history for all time. 

The keen foresight and grasp of affairs that led Admiral 
Dewey to spend a year of constant effort to secure bis station 

in Asiatic waters, previous to 





our war with Spain, marks his 














action in all things. Men who 
have come to know him other- 
wise than as a hero or an affa- 
ble officer have felt the influ- 
ence of a will of iron beneath 
the courteous and even cordial 
manner that impresses all 
strangers, Few men, not even 
those who have known him for 
years, can read the admiral’s 
thoughts or forecast his sen- 
tences, as one can often do by 
long familiarity with a man’s 
method of reasoning. 





There is 
something of the impulsive 
that is usually associated with a 
woman’s mind in the character 
of Admiral Dewey. He acts, 
then reasons, if need be. He 








ADMIRAL DEWEY AT CAVITE. 


pire. Dewey's achievement on the Ist of May has brought us 
nearer to ‘‘imperialism” than any other great event in our 
past. Perhaps, therefore, the similitude of conditions warrants 
the birth of the likeness, but if we are to give the admiral the 
title we must not try to find parallels in their lives, but take a 
glance at the character of the man America has given the 
highest honor attainable in the navy. 

Men in Manila who have associated frequently with Admiral 
Dewey have begun to realize the true greatness of the man. 
His simplicity, naturalness, and affable manner, almost ap- 
proaching familiarity, invariably mislead one at a first meeting. 
Go aboard the flag-ship, ascend the gangway, step upon the 
deck, as white almost as the duck uniforms of the officers, and 
send your card to the admiral. You half fear this famous idol 
of seventy millions of people will not see you. You take a seat 
aft and wait a few moments. Mr. Brumby, the admiral’s flag 
lieutenant, suddenly interrupts your reverie. ‘The admiral 
will see you,” he says, and you rise and follow him down to 


























MONUMENT OF ELCANO, WHICH ADMIRAL DEWEY HAD 
SENT TO WASHINGTON. 


the admiral’s spacious quarters. The door opens and a beauti- 
ful Chinese *‘ chow ” dog bounds through before you and jumps 
up on the admiral’s legs, for the hero has arisen and is advanc- 
ing to meet you. ‘‘I am very happy to see you,” he says. 
**When did you come to Manila, and what is the news from 
America? Take this chair.” And the admiral, having shook 
hands, gets you a chair and, after you are comfortable, takes 
one himself and continues, almost before you have had a chance 
to answer him, ‘‘ What do you think of my dog ?—Bob, get 
down, charge—there. Isn’t he a beauty, though? He was sent 


comprehends a situation in- 

stantly, realizes the best move, 

and loses no time in quibbling 
over details. His mind once made up, his judgment never fal- 
ters. I know of more than one man who has mistzken Admiral 
Dewey’s affability for weakness, only to regret it bitterly. A 
well-known instance in Manila was that of a prominent news- 
paper correspondent who was permitted the freedom of the flag- 
ship. One day this correspondent, who was frequently in the 
habit of chatting informally with the admiral, sauntered into 
Dewey’s quarters and, interrupting him in his work, blurted out: 

‘* Well, admiral, what are your plans regarding future ac- 
tion here ?” ; 

‘*Plans? Plans ?’ the admiral replied in surprise, ‘‘ How 
dare you ask the plans of action for publication? Get off this 
ship, and don’t you let me see you here again until you know 
more.” 

The correspondent realized his mistake, but too late. He got 
off, and has since been allowed to resign from the paper he rep- 
resented. Admiral Dewey is one of the best specimens of Amer- 
icanism our country has produced. He is fearless toa point lit- 
tle short of recklessness. Not once, but every week, he visits the 
firing-lines, and he takes chances that make every one present 
fear for his safety. His character shows that simplicity and 
approachability are attributes of true worth. He is not averse 
to fondling his pet dog, nor is he found wanting when the harsh 
measures of war are needed. When, one day, I showed him a 
number of photographs of the dead insurgents, he exclaimed : 

**Poor fellows! Too bad, too bad! Isn’t it a pity we have 
to do it?” Then he added, entreatingly : ‘‘ Don’t send them 
home ; they are too horrible.” 

The admiral is quite proud of his ‘‘ gallery of beauties,” as 
he calls the array of photographs that decorate his cabins on 
the Olympia. ‘This one,” he said, ‘‘ writes me she is a distant 
cousin of mine. Isn’t she pretty? Iam sorry she is so distant. 
I wrote, thanking her, and told her I was proud to acknowledge 
the relationship. Wouldn’t you be?” 

The admiral’s cabin is stored with remembrances from ad- 
mirers, and, to me, it seemed greatly to his credit that he was 
gratified by the gifts that were sent him. ‘I am afraid, 
though, if I kept them all aboard I should have to enlarge the 

Olympia,” he said. And so he would. For there are books by 
the hundred, vases, cups, albums, statuettes, table services, em- 
broideries, paintings, and knick-knacks galore, to say nothing 
of the hundreds of buttons‘and pictures of himself adorning 
everything from a medal to a beer-tray. 

It has been a great trial to the admiral to be unable to take 
more active operations in the land battles with the insurgents. 
He has placed his fleet at the beck of General Otis and repeatedly 
expressed his desire to co-operate whenever advisable. He has 
realized that to shell the coast towns of the islands meant their 
ruin, and consequently has refrained from such action until it 
became an absolute necessity to aid our advance. At Cavité he 
bas found much to do, and there he has spent much of his time 
refitting and rebuilding small craft and prize ships captured 
from the Spanish. 

‘There is but one souvenir that I would like sent home,” the 
admiral said one day at Cavité, ‘‘and that is the old statue of 
Sebastian de Elcano.” 

A jacky soon had a ladder up the side of the monument to 
examine its condition. ‘It’s wooden,” he reported. A shade 
of disappointment crossed the admiral’s face, but he replied : 

‘Well, never mind ; take it down, pack it up, and send it to 
Washington. It will be a reminder and a warning for future 
generations.” 

And so when Elcano finds bimself in the public square in 
Washington, the object of interest to thousands who will gaze 
upon him and wonder what was his excuse for coming to Amer- 
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ica, he may know, if his spirit yet hovers over his wooden im 
age, that his mission on earth did not die when he shuffled off 
his mortal coil. 


The Secrets of the Stage. 


Davip BELASCO TALKS ENTERTAININGLY OF THE SCIENCE OF 
STAGE MANAGEMENT—HE Expresses His OWN ORIG 
INAL IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT, AND VENTURES ON A 
PROPHECY FOR THE FuTURE—WHaAT MAKES THE Suc 
CESSFUL AcCTOR—ENoRMOUS CosT OF PRODUCING A 
PLAY. 


THE world of to-day contains perhaps only three masters in 
the craft of the stage. They are Sir Henry Irving, Augustin 
Daly, and David Belasco. Sir Henry Irving is 3,000 miles 
across the ocean. Augustin Daly is, as usual, unapproachable 
the 
templation of his 
own greatness, 
David 
who gave Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter to the 
stage—alone of the 
triumvirate ex- 
plains the secret of 
the art 
production — and 
even he is unwill- 
ing. 

It may be said 
—for perhaps the 
thousandth time in 
the last ten years 
—that Mr. Belasco 
does not in his outer 
semblance fulfill 
the 
personality of the 
average stage-man- 
In his cler- 
ical black cloth, his clerical black apron, his clerical white 
stock, his pale, clean-shaven face, his dreamy eyes, and his 
aspect of gentle piety, he might be, and frequently is, mistaken 
for a member of the Jesuit brotherhood. As he leans against 
the wall of the lobby of the Garrick, abstractedly gazing at 
the crowds filing through the turnstiles, he looks as if he had 
wandered in there by mistake. The story is told of an usher in 
the theatre of a small town in the West who, thus seeing Mr. 
Belasco for the first time, stepped up to him in the lobby, and 
pointing to a church and a crowd on the opposite side of the 
street, whispered : ‘* Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but that is 
Saint Aloysius’s, across 
the way.” 

It took Mr. Belasco 
two days to recover. 

‘**-You see,” says Mr. 
Belasco, ‘‘ there is noth- 
ing more objectionable 
to the eye than the stage- 
manager who looks like 
the stage- manager. 
There is nothing 
objectionable to 
senses than the man 
who talks shop. He 
is never so uninterest- 
ing. It is questionable 
whether the public is any 
wiser. Now, as to the 
science of good stage 
management, the secret of the whole thing is that there is no 
secret. The good stage-manager is born—like the good actor. 
[t is in itself a special gift, and cannot be acquired by training. 

‘*The artistic production of an elaborate play calls for a 
combination of qualities on the part of the stage-director. He 
must first and last be an actor, anda good one. He must be 
master of all things pertaining to the mechanics of the stage, 
from the lowering or raising of a border up to the construction 
of a ‘set.’ He must have the artist’s eye for harmony of color- 
ing and the musician’s ear for the harmony of tune. He must be 
able to tell everybody what todo and how todo it. In short, 
he must be a veritable Crichton in the business of the boards. 

‘*T began my life on the stage as a baby in short frocks when 
I was carried on to do the infant act in some of the melodramas 
of the ‘ Old Toll House’ and ‘Susan Hopley’ sort. 
the days of San Francisco forty or fifty years ago. I have been 
associated with the stage in all grades ever since. I have staged 
every kind of production—from burlesque and comic opera 
to Shakespeare. I suppose I know something about the busi- 
ness. If I were asked to define the essential quality, the secret, 
of good staging I should say ‘ Perception, knowledge of human- 
ity, an intuitive understanding of men and women, tact, and, 
more than all else, personal magnetism.’ 

‘* The stage-manager is brought face to face with a company 
of players, and each company isa little world of humanity in 
itself. Every actor and actress needs a difforent method of 
treatment if you would secure good results. My friend, Charles 
Frohman, who handles a good many hundred people in the 
course of a year, would appreciate precisely what 1 mean. This 
actor must be gently patted on the back and led along ‘the 
way.’ The next man must be ‘ jollied,’ if I may resort to a vul- 
garism. Actor No. 3 needs the Vere de Vere stare and a rigid 
iron discipline. Each man must be treated according to bis 
temperament. The actress is not difficult to manage—where she 
understands her business. When she has a grievance, or when 
she wants to explain things—and she generally does—or when 
she is in difficulties, it is a good plan to listen to her. Give her 
the sympathetic eye and let her talk, and she will bend herself to 
discipline. And the rule which applies to actors and actresses 
applies to every one else employed about the stage. Let me 
here emphasize one point for the benefit of the young actor 
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who may some day take charge of the stage — dragooning and 
bullying never answer. The severe stage-manager, the brutai 
stage-manager, is never in the end a successful stage-manager. 
That is the invariable rule within my experience. 

‘*T spoke just now of that indefinable quality which we, for 
want of a better term, call personal magnetism. No man lack- 
ing this quality can be either a great actor or a great stage- 
manager. Tersonal magnetism, the faculty of influence, of 
incensibly controlling others, of guiding their action, of bend- 
ing them to your will by occult suasion. Sir Henry Irving 
possesses this faculty to an amazing degree ; so, too, does Mr. 
Daly.” 

It is Mr. Belasco’s fortune, in the course of a year, to be 
brought into contact with a great many ambitious young peo- 
ple seeking engagements. It is his opinion that there is no 
recognized rule by which the possibilities in a beginner may be 
estimated in the course of an interview. 

‘It is alla matter of intuition,” hesays. ‘If I talk witha 
youngster for three minutes I know instinctively whether he or 
she will give good results. I cannot explain why thisisso. It 
is simply a question of experience. Any old stage-manager will 
understand me. It is like the editor’s eye for a good reporter 
or a good story; the artist’s eye for a good picture. It has been 
my fortune to help a good many beginners along the road, 
and I have seldom or never made a mistake. Style of dress, 
general manner, bearing, voice—a thousand things infinites- 
imal and scarcely possible of description—have their weight 
with a stage-manager in making engagements.” 

The writer suggests that the case of Mrs. Leslie Carter serves 
as a good illustration in point. 

‘* My dear sir,” says Mr. Belasco, with the nearest approach 
to warmth that he has yet shown, ‘*‘ Mrs. Carter is an excep- 
tional case. I don’t ask or accept credit for my own judgment 
on her. It would have been impossible for any one—even the 
dullest of dullards—to have mistaken her for anything but 
what she is—a woman of an unusual and scintillant genius.” 

By degrees the talk drifts back to the question of light and 
color. 

‘*In this question,” says Mr. Belasco, ‘‘lies the worst diffi- 
culty of the stage-director—to make his dresses and his group- 
ing, the scenery and his lights, harmonize. Two-thirds of the 
work of staging a spectacular melodrama, such as ‘ The Sport- 
ing Duchess,’ or ‘The White Heather,’ or ‘ The Great Ruby,’ is 
comprised in this. A crowd is not difficult to handle when once 
the ‘extras’ have caught the spirit of the play. But to produce 
the whole picture, with a combination of a thousand changing 
colors and lights, in a way that shall present a harmonious 
whole to the eye of the audience, is a work of a difficulty only 
conceivable to those who have had experience in that line. 

‘* All this system of preparing models for scenery and arrang- 
ing the designs of your dresses beforehand, and just what shade 
of light shall be thrown here and what color there, is fallacy 
and moonshine. In nine cases out of ten the whole work falls to 
pieces in the light of the rehearsal. In one word, it is impossi- 
ble to tell just what you can or cannot do until you have begun 
rehearsing the play—until, in fact, you are on the stage. Only 
in the light of actual experience of work can these things be 
accurately judged. In this way I have been able to produce the 
best effects. Many stage-managers and many authors believe in 
writing the ‘business’ of a play, the entrances and exits, and 
all the ‘properties’ required, right in the book. It is an old 
standard rule of the business, and one from which I have vent- 
ured to depart. I prefer to establish a rule of my own and let 
the rehearsals of the play suggest the ‘ business’ and the things 
that may be needed in a certain scene. 

‘* Equally useless is the system of reading a play to a com- 
pany — another ancient observance — followed religiously by 
Sir Henry, Mr. Daly, Mr. Frohman, and every manager in 
the world except myself. A bad system is not made good be- 
cause itisold. Read aplay to a company and they will know 
rather less about the play at the end of the reading than they 
did at the beginning. The actor is not in sympathy with the 
story or the author, or with anything on earth save himself. 
His sole interest is in his own part—how much of the cream he 
has got for himself. By that standard he estimates the value 
of the whole work. And this is why actors are always such 
bad judges of a play. 

‘The only practical system is to leave it to the actor to 
become familiar with his part at rehearsal. In actual re- 
hearsal will the possibilities in an apparently poor part de- 
velop themselves. Only at rehearsal can the actor begin to 
appreciate all that is required of him. 

‘* As to the actual average cost of a big production, there is 
no recognized standard of figures. You may spend $5,000 or 
$50,000. I estimate that ‘The White Heather’ cost Mr. Froh- 
man something like $20,000. Assuredly ‘ The Sporting Duchess’ 
involved a much larger expenditure. Mr. Frohman, however, 
goes neck or nothing—win all or lose all, on the Napoleonic 
principle—in every big production, and he can therefore scarcely 
be accepted as a standard of conservatism. Many society plays, 
with their elaborate settings and furnishings, cost more than the 
average melodrama. I suppose it would be possible to put a 
handsome, presentable New York production on a New York 
stage for something approaching $7,000. 

‘*T said in the beginning that the science of stage management 
was born in the man, that it could not be acquired, that it was 
a heaven-sent gift. By stage management I do not mean the 
simple arrangement of entrances and exits, the introduction of 
‘business,’ the stage-carpenter methods, but the combination of 
artistic faculties by which a man may produce a stage picture 
full of a pulsing life. One thing more I have to say : Staging is 
as yet initsinfancy. Wehavenot yet begun to dream of the pos- 
sibilities in theatric production. The century now closing has 
seen the stage travel from the two flats that met in the middle 
of the stage, and the six wooden supers who sat at the tables in 
well-bred indifference while Macbeth raved at Banquo’s ghost, 
all the way through the generations until we reached an Irving 
crowd, a Daly drawing-room, and the wondrous submarine effect 
in ‘The White Heather.’ Progress in the next century will be 
somewhat more rapid, and those who come after us will witness 
marvels in respect of stage production compared with which the 
wonders that amaze us to-day will seem crude and insignificant.” 

Saqui SMITH. 
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The Sentry at Guasimas. 


ALERT and keen the sentry stands, 
The sentry lone and grim, 
Between the whited tents of men 
That give their trust to him. 
The sunlight falls upon his face 
And glints across his gun ; 
The hour of waking cometh near, 
For lo! the night is done, 
Silent he looks across the sward, 
He scans unto the sea; 
Or hears the water washing far 
Where mighty war-ships be. 
Warder and guard, a kingdom old 
Sinks in the dawning skies ; 
But in the West thy stern eyes see 
A new-born empire rise ! . 
JoHN JAMES MEEHAN. 


Admiral Dewey’s Successor. 


THE CAREER OF REAR-ADMIRAL WATSON, WEO WILL RE- 
LIEVE ADMIRAL DEWEY AT MANILA. 


THE selection, by Secretary Long, of Rear-Admiral Jobn 
Crittenden Watson to succeed Admiral Dewey as commander- 
in-chief of the Asiatic 
station calls special at- 
tention to the career and 
personality of one of the 
best and most experi- 
enced officers in our 
navy. 

During the war with 
Spain Rear- Admiral 
Watson, then commo- 
dore, was in com- 
mand of the North Cu- 
ban blockading squad- 
ron, his flag-ship being 
the Newark, When, 
after the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, the East- 
ernsquadron was formed 
for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to the coast of 
Spain and administering 
there the last blow to 
Spanish hopes, Watson was placed in command. But the East- 
ern expedition being unnecessary, he remained the commanding 
officer off Santiago after the dissolution of Sampson’s fleet. He 
became rear-admiral under the personnel bill, and was assigned 
to the Mare Island Navy Yard, which command he relinquished 
immediately after receiving orders to go to Manila. He is now 
en route, having sailed from San Francisco on May 16th. It is 
thought that Admiral Dewey will send the Baltimore to Hong- 
Kong to meet his successor. 

Rear-Admiral Watson began his naval career in 1856, when 
he was appointed to the Naval Academy from Kentucky. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he took part, as a lieutenant, in the bombard- 
ment and passage of Fort Jackson and the Vicksburg batteries, 
and was in many other important naval engagements. His 
commanding officer was Admiral Farragut. At the battle of 
Mobile Bay, in 1864, he was wounded by the fragment of a 
shell. The short duration of our war with Spain gave Rear- 
Admiral Watson no opportunity to win new distinction in bat- 
tle, but he bas long been known as a most determined and 
efficient officer. dom W: 


REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN CRITTENDEN 
WATSON, 
Copyright, 1898, by F, Gutekunst. 


Governor Roosevelt as He Is. 


(Continued from page 416.) 

In his genius for utilizing time lies the secret of Governor 
Roosevelt’s apparent ability to do many thinzs at the same 
time and do them well. He goes at a thing and finishes it, and 
then takes up the next task. There is no pottering about. 
While he is at work he works every moment, and allover. He 
lunches, during the sitting of the Legislature, at bis office, usu- 
ally on milk and crackers. Even that time frequently is used 
for aconference. His customof holding political consultations 
at breakfast on his flying visits to New York is famous. The 
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hours spent on the train on his trips to this city are not wasted, 
I have seen him go through a popular magazine while perched 
on a pile of trunks at the station in Albany, and I happen to 
know that he devoured the two bulky red volumes of Hender- 
son’s *‘ Life of Stonewall Jackson” in the course of a day’s 
journey. 

Governor Roosevelt draws a sharp line between his official 
and his private life. Publicity is as lacking in the latter as it is 
prominent in the former. Pictures of Mrs. Roosevelt are not 
sold in the shops, and the Roosevelt children have not been un- 
duly paraded in the papers. When the Governor leaves the 
capitol for the executive mansion he throws off official cares 
and surrenders himself to the family life, which goes on in Al- 
bany with very much the same simplicity as at Oyster Bay. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has a gracious and unaffected personality, 
which has made her reign as the mistress of the mansion an un- 
qualified success, and the six young members of the household 
are winsome, interesting children, who idolize their hero-father 
and seem quite content to let him bear the burden of pub- 
licity his office and achievements bring. Busy as he is, the 
Governor manages to give them a good deal of time. The day 
after the Legislature adjourned he disappeared, no one at the 
capitol knew whefe. The next day it transpired that he had 
gone with Mrs. Roosevelt and the children to a picnic in the 
woods, where they had the day all to themselves. It is one of 
Roosevelt’s regrets that his duties keep him in-doors so much, 
and to make up for his imprisonment he takes long walks 
through the suburbs of Albany. It is not unusual to see him 
striding along on a Sunday afternoon, in a bicycle suit and ac- 
companied by Mrs. Roosevelt, exploring some of the outlying 
highways and byways of the quaint old Dutch city. 

These are some of the methods and manners of the man who 
has been legislator, civil-service commissioner, president of the 
New York City police board, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and colonel of the rough riders; who is Governor of New 
York, and who may be—President. THADDEUS Horton. 


Heroism in the Ranks. 


How PRIVATES TREMBLEY AND WHITE, SWIMMING ACROSS 
THE River, MaDE PossiBLE OvuR VICTORY OVER THE 
FILIPINOS AT CALUMPIT. 


It is eminently fitting that while Colonel Funston has been 
made a brigadier-general for his notably daring feat of taking 
his men on 





rafts across 
the Rio 
Grande River 
in the face of 
a most de- 
structive fire 
from the Fili- 
pinos, in- 
trenched by 
thousands on 
the other side, 
the two Kan 

sas volunteers, 
Trembley and 
White, who 
made the suc- 
cess of the 
plan possible 
by first swim- 
ming across 
the river with 
ropes for the 
rafts, should 
be remember- 
ed with med- 
als of honor. 
It would be 
hard to find in 
the records of 
warfare more 
heroic work 
than thet of 
these two 
Kansas boys. 
The enemy, fortified in seemingly impregnable intrenchment 
and alert for the expected move on the partof Colonel Funston’s 
men, were watching the.river most intently. 

But the bridge was impassable and the men must be got 
across. It could be done by means of rafts, Colonel Funston 
thought, if a guiding rope could be attached to the opposite 
bank. He called for two volunteers to swim across with the 
rope, and Trembley and White responded. 

When they started a particularly heavy fire was begun by 
our men to draw the attention of the enemy, and slowly and 
very cautiously the swimmers moved through the water toward 
the opposite shore. When they landed the apparition of two 
yelling white figures frightened several insurgents from the near- 
est trench. The rope was fastened, and shortly afterward three 
rafts, each loaded with fifty men, crossed under a heavy fire. 
The intrenchments were taken and the battle was won. 

William Beattie Trembley, private, of Company B, Twen- 
tieth Kansas Volunteers, is the son of a widow, Mrs. Agnes 
Trembley, of Kansas City, Kansas. His father, Isaac Trem- 
bléy, was a soldier in Company B, Thirty-sixth Wisconsin Vol- 
unteers, during the Civil War, and marched with Sherman to 
the sea. The day that young Trembley celebrated his twenty- 
first birthday, the news flashed over the world that war was 
declared between the United States and Spain. The young 
patriot at once enlisted in the militia, expecting the President’s 
call for troops, and, when that came, re-enlisted under the call. 
When be performed his daring deed in the Rio Grande before 
Calumpit he was just past twenty-two years of age. Trembley 
had lived in Kansas City, Kansas, for years. Two sisters were 
teachers in the Kansas City schools. As a boy he was a great 
swimmer, having been schooled to it by daily trials in the water 
of the treacherous Missouri River. He was also a daring horse- 
man and an athlete. : 
































PRIVATZ TREMBLEY, A KANSAS HERO. 





REMOVING THE WOUNDED FROM THE EMERGENCY HOSPITAL AT LA LOMA CHURCH TO THE GENERAL HOSPITAL 
IN MANILA, 


HOW THE AMERICANS HASTILY BRIDGED THE GAP IN THE y 


THE ADVANCE OF OUR FORCES—TEN MINUTES AFTER 


HOSPITAL CORPS PICKING UP THE WOUNDED (FTER GERERAT, 


Sans 


MID-DAY REST OF THE AMMUNITION TRAIN OF THE ADVANCING AMERICANS. 


LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 


I 
GRAPHIC DISCLOSURE OF THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH BESET THE AMERICAN TROOPS !) THEIR 





THE MALABON BRIDGE, WHICH THE FILIPINOS BLEW UP IN A VAIN ATTEMPT TO PREVENT THE ADVANCE 
OF OUR SOLDIERS. 
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y ON BRIDGE, WHICH TdE FILIPINOS BLEW UP TO PREVENT 
ITES AFTER MWAS BLOWN UP OUR SOLDIERS WERE CROSSING IT. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE RUIN WROUGHT BY THE FILIPINOS AT THE MALABON BRIDGE. 
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THE TELEGRAPH CORFS FOLLOWING GENERAL MAC ARTHUR TO THE FRONT AND KEEPING HIM CLOSELY IN TOUCH WITH 
GENERAL OTIS’S HEADQUARTERS—THESE BRAVE MEN KEPT UP WITH THE FIRING LINE. 


VUUR UUNNEAD divi aseny 


A FIELD TELEGRAPH-OPERATING STATION—SENDING A REPORT FROM GENERAL MAC ARTHUR AT THE FRONT TO GENERAL 
OTIS’S HEADQUARTERS, FOR TRANSMISSION TO WASHINGTON BY CABLE.. 


TpROOPS !N THEIR SPLENDIDLY SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE FILIPINO INSURGENTS, 
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THEY GAVE UP SCHOOL-LIFE FOR 





NIANTIC, located 
between thirty - five 
aud forty miles east 
of New Haven, on 
| the Shore Line road, 
| was the happy hunt- 
ing- ground of the 
soldier-girl all sum- 
mer It was 
there the Yale boys 
were encamped—the 
brave college - bred 
youth of Awerica, 
who, when Uncle 
Sam called for 150,- 
000 volunteers, cheer 
fully laid down their 
Greek lexicons for 
the heavier burden 
of a United States 
rifle, substituting for 
the soft tweeds and 
cheviots of their met- 
ropolitan tailors the 
coarse, ugly uniforms 
of the regular army. 
To the Yale boys, life 
in camp was as earnest and as hard as that of the regular sol- 
dier doing duty along the line of actual battle, and perhaps 
because of the unbroken monotony of routine drill and the fact 
that they could not get to the front, no matter how much they 


long. 





COLOR-SERGEANT CHARLES 
OF BATTERY A. 


MARSHALL, 


desired it, an even greater amount of moral courage was re- 
quired to endure it, than the life where the necessity of dodging 
Mauser bullets and avoiding Spanish treachery furnished just 
that dash of excitement needed to make tolerable the soldier's 
existence. 

The Yale boys left New Haven the first week in May, going 
to Niantic with the expectation of being immediately removed 
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THE MONOTONOUS HARDSHIPS OF THE CAMP AT NIANTIC—AMUSING INCIDENTS RECALLED. 





tine work imposed upon them at Niantic. The various squads 
detailed to clean the stables, curry down the horses, polish up 
the cannon, grease wagon-wheels, pump water, and dig post- 
holes went at it bravely, never complaining, and if fatigued 
never admitting it, which was but one of many examples of the 
stuff our American lads are made of. Fancy these boys, who 
at college found it hard to drag out of bed in time for chapel at 
eight o’clock, getting up every morning at quarter tosix. Re- 
veille was at 5:45, followed by assembly at 5:50, which gave 
them only five minutes to get into their uniforms and join their 
companions in front of the captain’s quarters for roll-call. This 
meant a tumble and a scramble, and, while seldom late, they 
usually ran from their tents pulling themselves into their coats, 
their eyes half-closed, and all of them yawning in one grand 
chorus. After assembly-call the day’s routine was as follows : 

Sick-call, 6:00 A. M.; mess-call, 6:45 A. M.; police-call, 7:00 
A. M.; platoon-drill, 7:30 to 8:30 a. M.; inspection of quarters, 
8:00 a. M.; platoon drill, 10:00 to 11:15 a. M.; orderly-calls, 
12,00 ; mess-call, 12:30 P. M.; platoon-drill, 1:30 to 2:30 P. M.; 
battery-drill, 3:30 to 4:30 P. M.; police-call, 3:30 P. M.; retreat, 
5:45 P. M., mess-call, 6:30 P. M.; tattoo, 9:00 P. M.; taps, 10:00 
P. M. 

The twelve tents allotted to the students were finally set up 
on one side of the third platoon street, which afterward be- 
came known as the Yale street, and was the chief objective 
point of the feminine visitors all summer. The Yale platoon, 
socially, was somewhat exclusive, the members not affiliating 
much with the men who composed the other platoons, and yet 
they made excellent soldiers ; for, as a correspondent in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly wrote, ‘* Yale recruits are at a premium, as the 
whole platoon has shown by its bearing the last week the kind 
of soldiers the students are making.” 

The summer was so insufferably hot that the discomforts of 
camp-life were accentuated. There were nights when even a 
bed made up in the open failed to catch a breath of air, and it 
seemed almost as if the soldiers would stifle. In describing 
camp -life one day since the platoon was mustered out, Mr. 
Charles M. Kirkham, 84 8., of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
humorously said that the heat was so terrific, the sun so hot, 
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‘ Well, boys, it’s a pretty hot day for this sort of work. 
game I don’t know much about, myself. 
three—march ! 
time. 


It’s a 
Come, now—one, two, 
Bully for you ; you beat me at the game every 
Suppose we now adjourn to those apple-trees yonder. 
It's too hot to do anything but sleep,’ and the recruits, glad of 
any excuse to escape drill, seampered off to the apple-trees, fol- 
lowed by their instructor. And this was Mr. Sanford’s idea of 
military discipline !” 

Dr. Buist also commended himself to those in authority by 
his unflinching courage in sanitary matters. The fact that the 
Yale quarters were practically exempt from typhoid fever and 
other consequences of inattention to the sanitary conditions of 
a camp is chiefly due to his zeal in watching the students. He 
simply compelled them to keep their tents in ‘*apple-pie” order, 
and to bathe and keep themselves, as to underwear, etc., in the 
same spotless condition as when amid the luxuries of their own 
homes. 

In the conveying of official honors it is claimed that a bit of 
favoritism now and then cropped out. Many of the youngsters 
wearing coats with sergeants’ stripes lorded it over the privates 
in veritable martinet fashion, despite the fact that the privates 
were often several years their seniors. One among the number 
made himself quite odious by his insistence in all military pun- 
ishments. It is told of him that on one occasion he wanted 
a soldier charged with petty larceny shot, because somewhere in 
the articles of war he had read that theft was punishable by 
death or such other penalty as the court may direct. It goes 
without saying the court punished the culprit, but not as the 
sergeant suggested. Again he made himself conspicuous by 
his desire to have a fellow-student sent to State-prison for run- 
ning away from camp one night to attend a dance at New Lon- 
don. His efforts in this direction failed also of fruition, but 
were cited against him when the students talked camp-life over 
upon their return to New Haven. The student who packed his 
grip and stole over to New Loridon for the dance was a gradu- 
ate of Yale in ’97. At college he scored a reputation asa ‘‘ fusser,” 
and, although he made a good soldier and was never repri- 
manded because of inattention to military rules, he could not 
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toa Federalcamp. Their departure from the university town was 
celebrated by a street parade with a brass band playing martial 
music, the curb-stones all along the line of march crowded with 
representative citizens. Their regular uniforms not arriving 
in time to don for the occasion, they left New Haven in all 
sorts of absurd makeshifts — misfits of every kind, the thin man 
wearing baggy trousers turned up at the ankles, his coat, many 
sizes too large, flapping about his shoulders, while the short man 
pulled himself into the tightest sort of a suit, because in length 
it met his requirements. Most of the men carried dress-suit 
eases instead of the orthodox knapsack. Their~hats were soft 
felts of every conceivable color and shape. It was a curious 
spectacle they presented—more like the get-up of one of their 
annual calcium-light parades than the serious picture of a lot of 
noble lads going off to fight for their country’s honor. 

Niantic reached, their tents were not in order, and, on ac- 
count of the heavy rain-storm that lasted for days and days, it 
was found impossible to set them up for several weeks.‘ This 
necessitated converting the mess-houses into sleeping apartments, 
not very convémient nor comfortable resting-places, yet with 
true military spixit- the students uttered no complaint, but, 
rolling themselves up ip their blankets, slept like so many tops, 
despite the fact thatprobably not one of them had ever before 
passed the night on any but the softest of beds, and between 
linen sheets. 

The only “ kick,” as one student expressed it, made during 
their entire stay at Niantic was that against the uniforms and 
equipments. So emphatic, however, was the complaint in this 
oe direction that it was found necessary to dispatch some one 
to Washington to inter’ede for them. Colonel N. G, Osborn, a 
member of the alumni military fund, was chosen, and mainly 
through his efforts, aided by the influence of Secretary John 
Addison Porter and Colonel Petit, the ordnance department at 
Washington hurried their uniforms and equipments through, 
and by the middle of July the Yale platoon was walking proud- 
jy about camp in well-fitting suits, with new rifles and other 
oaraphernalia of the regular United States Army. 

It was wonderful to watch the students, none of them used 
20 manual labor or hardships of any kind, take hold of the rou- 


YALE BATTERY A DRAWN UP READY FOR ACTION. 


that bread served to them plain toasted as it lay by their plates 
on the table. The comparisons he drew between the methods 
employed by Dr. George Buist and G. Foster Sanford, both of 
whom were detailed to drill recruits, were simply convulsing. 
‘* Buist,” said he, ‘‘ would go out in the field, earnest and en- 
thusiastic, no matter how hot the day, and put the fellows 
through several hours’ hard drill. marching them and counter- 


marching them back and forth until they were ready to cry out 
This was Dr. Buist’s idea 


with the heat and their own fatigue. 
of military discipline. Mr. Sanford, on the contrary, would 
drag himself over to the drill-park, and, looking about him, 
his indolent, handsome face on a broad smile, would say: 





quite overcome his love of ‘‘fussing” even in camp, as was 
evidenced by the risk he took in going to New London that 
night. How he managed to get back in time for roll-call the 
next morning has always remained a mystery to all who saw 
him steal away the night previous with his good linen, dancing 
shoes, and ‘‘swallow-tail” neatly packed in a dress-suit case, a 
smile of confident expectation illumining his face. But the 
soldier who would not risk that-much for his sweetheart is not 
much of a soldier after all, and that the court of inquiry im- 
posed but a light penalty upon the offending youth met the ap- 
proval of all who understood the situation. 

It was with no real regret, therefore, that the Yale platoon 


COMPANY OF BATTERY A DRAWN UP IN REVIEW. 
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received its orders to leave Niantic. The men were getting 
pretty tired of it all, with the possibility of being sent to the 
front too remote to lend any glamour to the monotony and hard- 
ships of their life in camp. Yet were they faithful to the cause 
all through. But when the day came for them to be mustered 
out there was not one among them who did not say, ‘‘ Thank 
God the war is over !” JEAN PARDEE-CLARK. 


Vermont’s Volunteers Honored. 


[RONZE MEDALS OF BEAUTIFUL DESIGN PRESENTED TO EVERY 
VERMONT SOLDIER WHO TOOK PART IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


THE Green Mountain State has been the first in the Union to 
fittingly recognize the services of every volunteer sent by it to 


off. uy 
{ ; sy 
. ie ae w of the Wagner Palace Car 


EIFS fy q2hINg, mee Sag 7ST Company. Dr. Web b is a 
\ member of the military com- 
mittee of the Vermont Legis- 
lature, and during the last 
session of that body he en- 
deavored to secure the passage 
of an act authorizing the State 
to present a bronze medal to 
every Vermont volunteer who 
served in the war. The bill 
failed, but Dr. Webb,. with 
characteristic generosity, in- 
sisted on carrying out his pur- 
pose himself, and as a result 
the Vermont veterans of the 
Spanish war are wearing a 
decoration which they will 
cherish throughout their lives 
and hand down to their sur- 
vivors as precious heirlooms. 
The bright yellow bronze 
of which the medals are made 
has a special value as a souve- 
nir of the war, because Dr. 
Webb thoughtfully secured 
the material from the wreck 
of the Maria Teresa, the flag- 
ship of Cervera’s squadron, 
which was sunk by Schley’s fleet in Santiago harbor. We pict- 
ure the medal in actual size. It bears the deer’s head, the crest 
of the Vermont coat-of-arms, standing between twigs of pine, 
and the words, ‘‘ First Vermont Infantry, U.S. V.” Pendent 
from the bar is the badge of the Third Corps of the volunteer 
army in the Spanish war, and the clutch is in red enamel, red 
being the corps color. The clutch rests on a laurel wreath and 
sustains a medallion in white and blue enamel, bearing the 
words, ‘‘ Spanish-American War,” the latter in a ring of blue, 
surrounding the date, 1898. The date is in gold on a white 
centre. 


fight for the cause of human- 
ity in the Spanish war, and 
the generous donor was not 
the commonwealth, but one of 
its honored citizens, Dr. Will- 
iam Seward Webb, president 


THE VERMONT SOLDIERS’ 
MEDAL. 


The ribbon on which the badge is suspended is light green, 
typical of the Green Mountain State. The back of the badge 
shows the shield of Vermont, with the coat-of-arms in relief and 
the modest inscription of the donor, ‘‘ The Gift of W.S. Webb.” 
The back also contains the letter of the company to which the 
recipient belonged, or, if an officer, the letter F. for the field, or 
S. for the staff. A badge will be given to each officer and sol- 
dier, and to the nearest relative of each soldier in the regiment 
who gave up his life for his country. The distribution will be 
made through Adjutant-General T. 8. Peck, who has been deep- 
ly interested in the selection of the design and the presentation 
of the beautiful testimonial. Dr. Webb and Mrs. Webb con- 
tributed a thousand dollars for the relief of the sick Vermont 
soldiers during the war, and they have testified in many other 
substantial ways their appreciation of the gallant sons of the 
Green Mountain State. No doubt large-hearted, generous-mind- 
ed citizens in every State will follow the patriotic example of 
Dr. Webb. 


The Home of Epicurus. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, April 28th, 1899.—It was my good fortune, recently, per- 
haps the first of the kind ever accorded a foreign scribe, to be invited 
to a peep * behind the scenes” of the world-renowned temple of 
tronomy in the Savoy Ho Under escort of the great chef, Maitre 
ad’ Hotel Joseph, who made his fame and fortune under the last em- 
pire, and who captivated our aristocracy when presiding over’ the 
Vanderbilt tables, we pass through a chain of arched caverns, filled 
with the most perfect culinary devices known to modern science. He 
has no less than forty-six sous-chefs under his command, to say noth- 
ing of the lesser rank and file of assistants; and he it is who gives 
dajly and nightly a design to the ever-changing table attractions. He 
serves in the restaurant alone some 500 dinners daily, a like proportion 
of “little suppers,” and as he is ever on the alert for something sur- 
prising and delightful, he is justly held in high esteem by his patrons. 
He is particular to a nicety in all matters of minute detail ; so much 
So that if he can’t get the exact sort of small white turnip he wants in 
England he pone sends to France-for it. In his kitchens, or, 
rather, his laboratories, he works his spells, using gas, coal, and steam 
as various heat-producers. He is lord of the furnaces, who can grilla 
split smelt as deftly as he could roast a whole ox. The tiniest bit of 
fantastic pdtisseriv, the smallest scrap of crystallized fruit on each, 
and all are made at home by specialists. The carefully-selected food 
of the day lies in cool grottoes of ice, and as I move from grill to fur- 
nave, from kitchen to kitchen, I recognize a master-mind that has 


& Heaps yan control of the rival powers of heat and cold. Here you can 


» a8 moderate as a monk or as luxurious as Lucullus ; can feast or 
fast with equal pleasure at your will, and play the Spartan or Sybar- 
ite, as your conscience and your appetite dictate. This is the true 
Savoy cult, C. Frank DEwey. 


The Alster in Hamburg. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


HamsBurG, May 8th, 1899.—Historical Hamburg, modern Hamburg, 
the wealth of centuries has accumulated in thy musty warehouses, 
which line the Alster and extend down the river Elbe. The rich 
villas of opulent nabobs in Uhlenhorst, Harvestehude, and adjacent 
suburbs belong to her merchant princes, whose banner has been 
familiar along the Spanish main ond throughout South America since 
the seventeenth century. It is the leading sea-port in Germany, a city 
of culture and wealth, and the largest shipping port on the continent. 
And yet. with all its cosmopolitan style and fashionable life, it has 
practically but one hotel, the Grand Hétel de l’ Europe, worthy of 
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its high-sounding title. I have known this patrician city for nearly 
twenty years, but, alas! I have known but little good of its hotels 
until this house was rebuilt and refurnished with all the paraphernalia 
of modern innovations. 

The situation of the Hétel de l’ Europe is undoubtedly the most 
favorable in Hamburg. Its sweeping front faces the large lake called 
** Alster,”’ which is, like the lakes of Zurich and Luzern, surrounded 
on three sides by boulevards and villas, and finally runs past beautiful 
suburbs into the Elbe. The promenade around the Alster is a daily 
rendezvous for everybody at all belonging to fashionable Hamburg. 
Immediately in front of the hotel is a picturesque Swiss dock and the 
small pleasure steamers which make semi-hourly trips from the heart 
of the city to the suburbs above referred to. It is worth a day's 
travel to stand on the balcony of the Hotel de l’ Europe and watch the 
animated scene on the placid Alster beneath; or, perchance, hire one 
of the numerous sailing-crafts, which cradle at their moorings in front 
of the house, and, with a favorable breeze, take a spin down the river, 
returning with a healthy appetite, and feed on the good things of an 
ample menu, for which this hotel has justly become famous. Indeed, 
I know of no other town in Germany possessing similar attractions, 
unless I mention Zurich and Luzern for the benefit of those who may 
be familiar with the comparison. Ina future letter ( will treat on its 
excellent management, the internal arrangements, full of comfort and 
practical ease, but more especially on itsincomparable cu/sine—which, 
as all the world knows, is “a feature” in Hamburg—and the richest 
combinations in culinary art ; for know, gentle reader, that of all Ger- 
mans the Hanseatic Hamburger is a gourmand of acknowledged repu- 
tation. C, Frank Dewey 


Life Insurance—A Bad Case. 


THOSE of my readers who have been members of the Order 
of the United Friends will appreciate the good advice I have 
been giving them regarding all the fraternal and assessment in- 
surance associations. The United Friends has gone into the 
hands of a receiver, and thousands of its members will get little or 
nothing, excepting experience, for all the assessments they have 
paid during the past ten or fifteen years. If these members had 
taken out policies in the old-line companies they would now have 
something to show for them, for a policy in an old-line company 
has a certain fixec lue after it has been carried a year or two, 
even if it must be Stirrendered or lapses. Assessment insurance 
is cheap, but, like most cheap things, it is expensive in the end. 
The story of the Order of the United Friends is instructive. I 
may allude to it later. 


* H. M ,’’ New Orleans : Communicate directly with the life insur- 
ance companies, 

**M.,"’ Paris, Illinois: I would advise the change in the interests of 
permanence and security. 

“LL. M. B.,”’ Stanton, New Jersey : Advise you to communicate with 
the State insurance superintendent. You can make your communica- 
tion confidential, and I would advise you to act as promptly as possible. 

‘*B. B. B.,”” Washington, District of Columbia: The Knights of the 
Maccabees of the world is a fraternal assessment order. I do not be- 
lieve in assessment insurance, for reasons stated in the introductory 
paragraph of this column. 

“Mrs. P.,”* Jersey City: My preference would be for one of the 
three largest companies in the world, the Mutual Life, the New 
York Life, or the Equitable These insure absolute security. The as- 
sociation you refer to does not give such an assurance. 

** Ellis,’’ Chicago: Both the companies are safe. (2) You are hy- 

rcritical in your remarks concerning the incontestable clause of the 
New York Life. All policies are incontestable after a limited period. 
The danger you speak of is quite as likely to occur in two years as one 
year. (3) I consider the judgment of President Greene, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, as very g I read his annual reports with great 
interest and profit. 

‘* Elwyn,” Newark, New Jersey, speaks in defense of the Bankers 
Life of New York, and says that as long as ijt is conducted on the 
basis of an old-line company, the fact that it is chartered under the 
assessment laws should not stand to its prejudice. This is all very 
true. The Bankers Life, as long as itis in the hands of conservative 
and honest men, will be prosperous. But no one will deny that the 
legal reserve companies have a better basis of security than any of 
the associations organized under the assessment laws. 


She Ham. 
Art-full Munich. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Municx, May 5th, 1899.—In truth this town is full of art, and more 
naive, I should say, than artful. The complacent temper of Bava- 
rians, in the vernacular called gemiithlichkeit, is as bland and una- 
dulterated to-day asit has been for past centuries. Undisturbed by 
the clash and cry of modern innovations all around him, the Bavarian, 
like the conservative Englishman, is reluctant to change his habits or 
to embrace new ideas. Asof yore, the town is fullof art, music, and 
poetry, and, if anything, it is even moreso now thanof old. In con- 
sequence of increased traveling facilities in neighboring countries, and 
in Bavaria as well, Munich has become a centre for north and south. 
This has induced an enterprising citizen, Mr. Volkhardt, to rebuild on 
a really grand scale the Bayerischer Hof. which has been a home for 
distinguished travelers for upwards of half a —er. 

With a full purse and a liberal hand the house has been rebuilt from 
cellar to attic, and for more than a year it has been the talk of clubs 
and society throughout Europe. In situation and appearance it resem- 
bles very much the Fifth Avenue of New York, and covers fully as 
much ground, if not more; yet it has only about 200 rooms, ye ete, 
however, with any device of modern ingenuity. The grand lobby 
fittingly indicates the general character of the house. yond the 
foyer, which is domelike and high, and in season resembles a petite 
bourse when filled with a cosmopolitan crowd, may be seen the winter- 
garden—practically a court under a glassdome. Tropical plants and 

icturesque lights, cleverly arranged, enhance the beauty of the scene 
t is in the evening, however, when beautiful ladies and their smart 
escorts fill the picture with animation and life, therestaurant shows to 
exceptional advantage, for a masterly chef understands the art of 
stimulating the appetites of this healthy crowd, and alert, accom- 
mm waiters help it along by recommending choice wines, of which 
err Volkhardt is an accomplished connoisseur. Thus Bavarian 
gemiithlichkeit, together with choice food and wines, supplemented by 
sentimental music from itinerant minstrels, helps to pass life's fleeting 

hours at the Bayerischer Hof in the Wittelsbacher capital. 

C. FrRanK Dewey. 


Crowded London. 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, May 10th, 1899. 


**At meals*no access to the indiscreet ; 
All are intruders on the wise who eat. 
In that blest hour your bore’s the veriest sinner ! 
Nought must disturb a man of worth—at dinner.” 


Ones of the most notable features in London this summer will doubt- 
less be to dine on the terrace of the Hotel Cecil. Visitors will have to 
come early to the restaurant to secure tables on this most favorite 
spot, and they will linger long to view from the terrace or the adjoin- 
ing drawing-room windows the flicker of London lights and the flash 
of the moonbeams on the Thames. The drawing-room itself is a fairy 
scene. A very fair attempt has been made to reproduce in the rich- 
est colors and most beautiful materials the details of Emperor Akbar's 
palace at Fulleypore-Skiri. Hence the floor on which we stand, high 
above the trees and foliage in the Embankment gardens just in front, 
is very fittingly named ‘‘the Indian floor.” It consists of a table d’ 

e room, a. café salon of large dimensions, a smoking corridor, with 
a buffet and bar—an American bar. 

This colossal house, with nearly 900 rooms, occupies two and one- 
quarter acres, which has been, in ion of the Salisbury family 
ever since it was bestowed by Queen Elizabeth on her famous secre- 
tary, Robert Cecil, first Earl of isbury, from whose lineal descend- 
ant, the present premier of Great Britain, it was pufchased some 
years ago: This vast structure, although deep below the roadway, 
rises thirty-five feet above the level of the Embankment. 1+ is in fash- 
ionable London, in busy London, on the spot close to everything, and 
still, in all its surroundings it is absolutely self-contained. The roar 
of the Strand and the life of the river only come with that dull, sooth- 
ing, far-away sound which is the very music of London, but hard to 
attune. The site is a complete place within itself. No intersecting 
streets to fae Sk ee and tumult—a world of tranquillity of its own. 
The great Embankment entrance leads to the capacious court under 
arches, with a driveway for many carriages secured from wind and 
weather and the splashing of mud, so destrictive to ladies’ toilettes. 

C, Frank Dewey. 
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Wall Street—-Ups and Downs. 


THE ablest, and by all odds the most astute, financier of Wall 
Street sat calmly munching a sandwich in the middle of the 
day, in his private office, recently, while the bears were ham 
mering the market, including his own specialties, and said to 
me, in answer to my query, ‘‘ What is the matter with the mar- 
ket’ ‘* Why, when you have a big crop of wheat, the price of 
grain goes down. When you have a big crop of stocks, you 
may expect similar results.” 


In other words, what every one 
has foretold has come to pass, 


In the wild rush for the creation 
of new enterprises, the stock-market has become overloaded and 
over-sold, and investors and speculators, like money lenders, are 
carefully discriminating between the various stocks that are 
offered for sale. 

If somebody buys, then somebody must sell, and whenever 
everybody has all the stocks he can carry, somebody will begin 
to discover that the time to unload has come, and just as soon 
as this discovery becomes public, everybody will follow the ex 
ample of somebody, until the equipoise of an over-sold market 
is again restored. This is what we call liquidation, and it has 
been going on of late to a considerable extent, and may go on 
for a little time longer—how long will depend upon circum 
stances. A great bear leader might make much of such a situ- 
ation, but the general prosperity of the country makes bear 
leadership extremely bazardous. As long as the iron market, 
which is the best determinative factor in the industrial situa 
tion, ison the boom, with mills, furnaces, and foundries runninz 
over time, advancing wages and refusing orders, and as long 
as prosperity in other lines of business seems naturally to fol- 
low, with railroad earnings maintained at the highest figures, 
with money plentiful, and the speculative spirit active, the bulls 
will have decidedly the better of the situation. Of course a 
failure of the crops, unexpected foreign complications, or a bad 
smash of some speculative corner or pool, might give things a 
decided set-back, but the resiliency of the market is great, and 
the ablest men on Wall Street are thoroughly impressed with 
the belief that ‘the best is yet to come.” Nevertheless, I re- 
peat my injunction to every reader that he put up ample mar- 
gins, and, better yet, that he pay outright and in full for what- 
ever he may purchase. He may lose many a chance for profit- 
able speculation, but he will miss also every chance for disastrous 
failure. 


“D.,” Chicago : Am making investigation. 

* R.,”’ St. Joseph, Missouri: Would have nothing to do with the 
parties you mention. 

** Nib,’ Philadelphia : The party has no commercial rating. 
you to keep away from him. 

‘**F.,”” Anamosa, Iowa: Would have nothing to do, in the way of 
speculation, with either of the parties. 

¥ H.,” Fall River, Massachusetts: Its reliability is uncertain. 
Would not care to invest in the others. 

‘*M.,”’ Albany, New York: Kansas City, Pittsburg and Gulf stock 
is to be assessed. Ido not regard it as cheap at the figure. 

“M. O. P.,” North Attleboro, Massachusetts: I believe in the 
future of Missouri Pacific and Union Pacific, with a preference for the 
latter. 

“W.,” Jacksonville, Illinois: I would purchase additional shares 
at the decline. I believe you will be able to get out with a profit if you 
can hold. 

** 3..". New York: The party is not rated by the commercial agencies, 
and declines to make a statement. I should dislike+to do an extensive 
business with him. 

** Bronx,’’ New York; St. Louis ard San Francisco second preferred 
or Union Pacific. You can buy more of the North American, but that 
has mainly a speculative value. 

‘EK. E. 8.,°’ Boston: L[ think well of Rubber preferred, 
be seriously harmed by the matter you allude to. Sugar preferred has a 
better record from the investment standpoint. It would be my choice. 

‘** Workman,” New York: I do not think the association is as 
economically administered as others that could be named. The ex- 
penses of its management are very heavy. Would not advise you to 
go into it. 

* H.,”’ Baltimore: Great things are promised for the Baltimore and 
Ohio stocks. As an investment, would take the preferred, for which par 
is a possibility if business conditions continue good. Would not buy on 
a close margin. 

**G.,”’ Covington, Kentucky : Hocking Valley preferred has not been 
active of late, and its friends think it will sell higher on the possibilities 
of the future. (2) Transactions in common stock are usually larger than 
in the preferred. 

* F.,” Brooklyn: I doubt if you have any recourse. Chicago and St. 
Louis Electric Railroad was a fantastic creation, and I am surprised that 
any sensible man was induced to put his money in it. He certainly 
would not have done so had he been a reader of this column. 

“ C.,” Pittsfield, Massachusetts: I do not believe in buying Paradox, 
or any Other mining stock, at ten or twelve centsa share. Mines that 
have any value are not peddled around at such a figure. They may be 
mining ‘prospects,’’ but one would hardly class them as profitable 
mining enterprises. 

**M.,’’ Catskill, New York: Any reader of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY is en- 
titled to answers to inquiries regarding financial matters covered by this 
column, without charge. Personal replies caunot always be promised, 
and are only made in exceptional cases where circumstances seem to 
warrant or require such action. 

“EK. E.E.,” Philadelphia: You ought to have at least twenty per 
cent. margin, (2) The dividend declared last March, and promised to 
be continued at the rate of four per cent: per annum, should more 
than cover the interest charges. (3) Leather common is very low and 
very uncertain. It may show a eee from the speculative standpoint, 
if bought outright and held. Would prefer North American at the 
price mentioned, 

“K. B.,”’ Burlington, Vermont: The gas warfare will continue as 
long as Russe: Sage holds out, and he will yield the very moment he 
can make the best terms. Purchases of Consolidated on the decline 
should be remunerative. (2) United Gas of Philadelphia has declined 
because of the liquidation of a considerable holding, but it is still an 
excellent investment. 

‘** A Baltimore Reader”: Not as an investment, but.as a speculation. 
(2) The first preferred. , (3) No dividends at present. The prices have 
been materially advanced. Would buy on reactions. (4) The last divi- 
dends were paid on the stock of the old company, in 1876. (5) If the 
market holds its strength, purchases on reactions should be profitable 
from the speculative standpoint. (6) Would prefer the bonds as anin- 
vestment. (7) Lregard Baltimore and Ohiopreferred as promising for 
both investment and speculation: (8) Many éxpect a dividend next 
year. (9) If liquidation carries the market down a little further it is 
probable that there will be a summer rise, with a profit in any of the 
standard issues. Among the industrials, Federal Steel, International 
Paper, and Rubber have excellent support and prospects. 

** Investor,’’ Des Moines, lowa: You will mane 20 mistake if you 
buy any of the first-class investment shares on every decline. (2) I be- 
lieve in People’s Gas: It is a dividend-earner.and payer, and A. N. 
Brady, a financier of the highest reputation,‘is largely responsible for 
its management. It ought to sell much higher. (3) A purchase of 
Rubber common ought to bring you a profit. (4) The Copper stocks 
may return a profit, but I would not hold on to them toolong. There 
are indications already of an enormous increase in the output of co 
per, and this means a decline in the price of the metal, and, obviously, 
a decline in the price of the stocks. (5) The increase in the earnings 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is phenomenal. I would prefer Peo- 
ple’s Gas, however, because the latter is a steady.dividend-payer and 
has not the shadow of the new franchise-tax. bill hanging over it. as 
have all the New York traction and gas companies. (6) The friends of 
Atchison preferred talk as bullish as ever, and still predict 70 for it, 
though that seems to be a high price. JASPER. 


Advise 


(2) 


It will not 





Mother’s Milk 
is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for young infants. Thousands of letters 
are received telling of its successful use. Book ‘‘ Babies” sent 
free. New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 
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HIS CLEAN-CUT, SYSTEMATIC METHODS OF WORK AND THE STRIKING [INNOVATIONS TO WHICH THEY HAVE LED—HOW 
AND. THE PRESS INTO HIS CONFIDENCE—GLIMPSES OF HIS DAILY 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT has been Governor of the State of 
New York for four months. On the ruins of venerated tradi 
tions he has established a new school of politics whose doctrine 
is directness and whose guiding principle is publicity. What 
ever differences of opinion there may be as to the value of what 
he has accomplished so far, all those who have watched bim at 
it are agreed that he goes about the business of being Governor 
with originality, freshness, and enthusiasm. Given a man of 
Roosevelt’s comparative youth—he is just forty—athletic phy- 
sique, aggressive disposition, and enthusiastic temperament, and 
you have a man who could no more have followed the conven- 
tionalities and formalities of official procedure as laid down by 
precedent at Albany than he could have been content to rest 
quietly in camp in this country while the fighting was going on 
about Santiago. He had to be unlike other Governors because 
he had to be himself. 

One of the first things Roosevelt did when he became Gov- 
ernor was to brush away the barriers that barred him from 
contact with the public. He realized that, although he had been 
elected as the candidate of the regular Republican organization, 
it was to the people and not to the politicians that he must look 
for his real support, and he determined to keep in touch with 
the people. Other Governors had made themselves accessible to 
a few and denied themselves to many. Roosevelt bas reversed 
that. He is the most approachable of Governors. 

Nobody who can produce a shadow of claim of 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


Governor Roosevelt as He Is. 


promises brevity he meets his caller half-way, brings him to 
the point at once, gives or reserves bis decision, bids him good 
bye, and is off to the next before most men would have finished 
the conversational preliminaries. Sometimes be will drop a 
knee on the low arm of one of the easy-chairs or prop his elbows 
on its back while he talks, but the business must be very im- 
portant, indeed, that will induce him to sit down init. If he 
does, he half-sits and half-reclines in an attitude of complete 
relaxation. Again, he will walk up and down the room with 
his visitor or lean against the frame of one of the windows that 
look out across the Hudson. No matter how trivial the matter 
may be, he gives it his whole attention for the moment ; then, 
when he has heard all he wants to hear, he brings the talk toa 
quick end, dismisses the visitor and his mission from his mind 
for the moment, and turns to the next. He is bore-proof, for 
the man who sets out to steal his time with useless talk is 
promptly but firmly and politely cut short 

The Governor of a State is confined by convention more or 
less closely to its capital city. Not so with Roosevelt. Already 
he has made a record as the traveling Governor. Few weeks 
have passed without his taking a trip somewhere away from 
Albany. Most of these have been to New York City, but three 
times he has been out of the State—once to Boston, once to 
Washington, and once to Chicago. It was the little journeys to 


HE TAKES THE PUBLIC 


ROUND OF WORK IN THE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 


other way. By laying bare to the men who were to be the his- 
torians of his administration his motives, aims, and purposes, 
he avoided the danger of being misunderstood. 

Governor Roosevelt’s talks with the correspondents take place 
twice a day—at 10:45 a. m. for the afternoon press, and at 4:45 
p. M. for the morning papers. They are in the nature of “ priy- 
ileged communications,” and all other visitors are barred. 
Usually, the fifteen o1 twenty men who look after the Legisla 
ture for the metropolitan and country press gather in a semi 
circle about the Governor, who stands in an easy attitude with 
his hands in his pockets and makes what announcement he may 
have. Sometimes he sits jauntily on the edge of a desk and 
swings his legs as he talks, with the abandon of a school-boy on 
afence. Often he leans against the desk while the men gather 
closer about, and now and then, after a hard day’s work, he will 
stretch himself out on this self-same desk, resting his head on 
one elbow in as absolutely unaffected a pose as Governor ever 
dropped into. When he has given out what news he has it is 
the correspondents’ turn to fire questions at him. They may ask 
as many as they like. The Governor does not always answer 
but he never evades. If it is of a matter about which he is not 
at liberty to speak he says so. He mey answer with the paren- 
thetical remark that ‘this is just between ourselves, and not 
for publication.” 

Often at these newspaper audiences something 
suggests to the Governor’s keen sense of humor 





business with him need fail to see him. He likes 
to meet people and to talk with people of all 
sorts and conditions, An aristocrat by birth and 
breeding, he is a democrat in belief and disposi- 
tion. Only lack of time keeps him from seeing 
everybody. 

Incidental to this custom of Roosevelt’s of 
dealing with his callers direct instead of through 
au intermediary, has come a metamorphosis in 
the office of private secretary. Heretofore the 
chief function of that official was to act as a 
buffer between the executive and the public 
Under Roosevelt the title of the place has been 
changed to the more dignified form of ‘‘ Secre- 
tary to the Governor,” and Colonel William J. 
Youngs, who resigned a district-attorneyship to 
accept it, has become the confidential political 
adviser to his chief, but he does not have to de- 











one of the *‘ corking good” stories of which he 
has an inexhaustible fund, and he tells it with 
characteristic zest. The newspaper men in turn 
unfold to him many a tale of comic import that 
he would hardly hear from any other source. No 
matter whether tie joke is on his dearest enemy 
or himself, Roosevelt enjoys it with a heartiness 
that has the ring of youth init. Now and then 
the Governor is led away from current topics 
into absorbing discourses on subjects far removed 
from the realm of the newspaper interview—on 
political economy, on sociological science, on the 
Santiago campaign, or on the duties of the cit- 
izen. He never talks without saying something, 
and in these excursions his newspaper friends 
bave had interesting glimpses of the many-sided- 
ness of his character. These conversations have 








vote himself to the task of steering people away 
from the Governor. All Roosevelt wants is to 
have them steered to him systematically, and 
that duty is delegated to his military secretary, 
Colonel George Curtis Treadwell, who has charge of the exec- 
utive office time-table, and who makes the appointments with 
callers. Once he gets at them—for the Governor goes at his 
visitor instead of waiting for him to come to him—Rooseveii is 
perfectly capable of disposing of a roomful of callers in an in- 
credibly short time. 

To watch Roosevelt at work during his reception hour is a 
study in directness. In the distribution of his time, system is 
reduced to a science. From ten A. M. until five P. M. he is see- 
ing people. During the session of the Legislature the hours 
from ten to eleven in the morning and from two to three in the 
afternoon are reserved for members. The rest of the time is 
sliced up into minute portions. Each caller by appointment 
gets a card indicating what slice is his. This card is filled out 
by Military Secretary Treadwell, who keeps the stub and is 
able thereby to tell, when the visitor presents himself, whether 
he really is entitled to the Governor’s ear from 11:15 to 11:20 or 
from 2:45 to 2:50, as the case may be. 

There is a big chair behind a ponderous desk in the executive 
chamber which has served his predecessors as a sort of throne. 
Roosevelt seldom mounts it. As he fought in Cuba, so he works 
at Albany, dismounted. He is on his feet almost all the time. 
There may be twenty people in the room waiting to see him. 
Colonel Treadwell presents them in order. 


GOVERNOR 


If the business 


ROOSEVELT READING A LETTER, SURROUNDED BY A GROUP OF NEWSPAPER 


MEN—SNAP-SHOT IN THE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 


New York that caused a flutter through the State when he first 
began to make them. Governors before him had journeyed to 
the metropolis at widely-separated intervals, but these visits 
were usually in the nature of occasions of state, and, no matter 
what their real purpose was, were concealed under the cloak of 
the public service. Governor Roosevelt wanted to confer with 
the leaders of the Republican party who live in this city. He 
had private advisers here whom it was not convenient to ask to 
Albany. As long as these could not come to him, he saw no 
reason why he should not go to them. Moreover, be had liter- 
ary and personal business matters to be attended to here. He 
considered it no derogation from the dignity of his high office to 
go and come as occasion demanded. 

It is in his treatment of the press that Governor Roosevelt 
has introduced an absolutely unique feature into official life at 
Albany, and it is there that he has applied his principle of 
frankness in its perfection. He realized that it was through the 
newspapers that the people must receive their impressions of 
him and his work, and that it was through the corps of Albany 
correspondents that the papers must in turn get their impres- 
sions. Possibly because as a historian he has in him the in- 
stincts of the journalist, he grasped the value of this collection 
of press representatives as a nerve centre, by touching which he 
could keep in contact with the great mass of the public as in no 


been laughingly christened *‘ walks in the acad- 
emy,” where Roosevelt plays the part of Socrates 
discoursing to his disciples in the groves of 
Athens. 

Iu the corps of Albany correspondents are 
men who have chronicled the doings of half a dozen administra- 
tions, others who have represented their papers at Washington, 
and others who did conspicuous service at the front as war cor- 
respondents in the latest unpleasantness. They are trained to 
criticise and to analyze the motives and deeds of public men 
No Governor who was playing a double part could come before 
them twice a day without having his sham exposed. That after 
months of such scrutiny the newspaper men are among his 
warmest admirers is the best possible tribute to Roosevelt's in- 
tegrity of purpose. 

Roosevelt has proved a prodigious worker. He keeps five 
stenographers going where only three were needed before. He 
isa rapid dictator, but he makes many changes in his letters 
and manuscripts, which he refuses to have re-written, to the 
dismay of his stenographers. An unexpected result of the Gov- 
ernor’s prolific correspondence was the exhaustion, in the first 
month of his admi. istration, of the appropriation for stamps 
for the executive department. It was only after Roosevelt had 
threatened that he would stop answering letters and announce 
to the world that he did so because the State was too poor to 
pay postage for its Governor’s letters that the controller’s office 
arranged to supply the deficit. With all this work, I have 
never known him to acknowledge being tired. 

(Continued on page 407.) 

















GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT AND THE ALBANY CORRESPONDENTS, WHOSE DAILY AUDIENCES WITH HIM ARE A UNIQUE FEATURE, 
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This is how he looked when he tried a substitute for This is his expression when he had again pro- —-——_ Se - - 
Williams’ Soap, which his dealer urged upon him, cured the ** Old Reliable ’’ Williams’ Shaving Soap, 


DON’T be persuaded to buy something represented to be “just as good as Al S 7 OL N ESS PQ re LED XI | 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP, and a little cheaper.” The dealer may make 
a trifle more, but you'll be sad. Instead of the Big, Thick, CREAMY Lather, 
and the SOOTHED, REFRESHED, VELVETY FEELING of the face, that 
comes after shaving with WILLIAMS’ SOAP, the chances are that you'll get one 
of the thin, frothy, quick-drying kinds that dull the razor and leave your face 
parched and drawn and smarting, if nothing worse. 


) It DON’T PAY to take chances on SHAVING SOAP. 99 out of every 
hundred men will tell you that Williams’ are the ONLY PERFECT shaving soaps. 








Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers, and are sold everywhere. 
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Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. By mailif your dealer does not supply you 
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The Alaskan Tour 





ato cure, or we refund money. | 
B. Altman d, €o. one Can be made much cheaper this year than heretofore. The CLIMATE 
on the Coast is balmy, the INLAND PASSAGE prevents. sea-sickness, 
NEW YORK. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS and the ROUND TRIP of about 12 DAYS from Tacoma and Seattle gives 


one a delightful rest from business and other cares, 
By using the NORTHERN PACIFIC, the tour through © 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


can also be made enroute. Send Six Cents for our WONDERLAND ’99 
to CHAS. S. FEE, Gen., Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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promotes digestion and corrects 
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LEARN HOW TO DRAW AT HOME 


There being a great demand for artists for magazine and newspaper illustration, also for comic art and 
caricature, we are FORMING A CLASS in Pen-anp-INK and wash-drawing, giving each student a personal | 
three-months’ course of instruction BY MAIL. We have engaged MR. GRANT E. HAMILTON, art - | 
editor of ‘“* JUDGE,” and MR. E. ZIMMERMANN (‘‘ Zim’), associate artist, to personally give 
Opinions, criticise drawing, furnish information, best methods, best materials to be used, and how to proceed 
with the work; also how to make the work remunerative to the artist. For further particulars, terms, ete., 


address ; 
PERRY PEACOCK, Manager School of Art Criticism, [ 
110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Vanishing Heligoland. 
How ENGLAND Got THE BETTER OF A BARGAIN, 


EIGHT years ago the little island of Heligoland, lying twenty 
five miles from the North German coast, opposite the mouth of 
the Elbe River, was ceded by England to Germany, in return 
for certain African concessions. The new owners were not then 
particularly rejoiced over their bargain, and now they have 
alditional cause for discontent in the fact that the island — 
which is simply a triangular slab of red marl and sandstone, 
searcely three miles in circumference, rising abruptly 200 feet 
is visibly crumbling away, and effacing itself in 


out of the sea 
the waves more rapidly than any other place of equal size 
Within living memory start- 
and views 


known to scientific observation. 
ling changes of disintegration have taken place , 
made twenty-five years ago are 
quite misleading now. Tall 
bowlders, detached fragments of 
the main land, diminish from 
year to year, and the whole face 
of the sea-cliffs is honeycombed 
with caves, channels, and arches. 
These are turned to account as 
bathing - places, and, together 
with the sand-bar beach lying 
about a mile distant, attract prof- 
itablethrongsof summer visitors. 
\ few generations, or at most a 
few centuries, more and Heligo- 
land will be only a flat and deso- 
late sand-dune, like those of the 
surrounding sea, 

The island as it is to-day con- 
sists of two very distinct parts. 
There is the Unterland, a flat 
stretch of strand on which is a 
cluster of Boats and 
steamers come and go, and pas- 
sengers are landed there. This 
Unterland runs close up under 
one of the wall-like cliffs of the 
island proper, a cliff too steep for 
any practicable paths to be made 
up its face. Communication with the summit, or Oberland, is 
therefore by means of a staircase of 192 steps, divided into four 
flights. This unique arrangement has been supplemented of late 
years by a huge lift, or elevator. Around the point to which 
these lead on the Oberland are more houses, So close are they 
to the edge of the cliff, so huddled together in this one corner, 
that they suggest the fancy that dwellings once scattered over 
the whole surface of the island have been swept hither like dead 
leaves by the wind, and that some have dropped over to find a 
resting-place on the Unterland below. 


houses. 


On the level plane of the Oberland great fields of potatoes are 
planted, to provide food for the people in winter. They are then 
cut off from the main land, and obliged to depend on their own 
resources. Often even before the visitors have left in autumn 
there are storms that prevent the landing of provisions ; then 
one must live on fish. 

The thrifty islanders turn their position to good account, and 
reap a harvest from the sea. They send quantities of fish to 
Hamburg, Cuxhaven, and other towns, to be sold or exchanged 
for the turf, or wood, or other necessaries not native to Heligo- 
land. They are of Frisian descent—and, though they under- 
stand low German, they have kept their own old language, as 
well as their costume and customs. There are now only 1,800 
inhabitants, a startling decrease. Sixty years ago the popula- 
tion was 2,400—and at one period of the English occupation it 
rose to 4,000. 


The Strangest Masonic 
Lodge-room in the World. 


THE sixteenth session of the Masonic Grand Lodge of Ari- 
zona was unique in the history of latter-day Masonry. Its 
mystic rites and ceremonies were performed in a temple of great 
beauty and magnificent dimensions, in the building of which 
the sound of bammer and trowel was never heard. Two hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth, at the end of a half- 
mile of windings through narrow tunnels into the very heart of 
a great limestone and porphyry mountain, was the wonderful 





AN UNDERGROUND MASONIC LODGE-ROOM, 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


temple—a cavern of large dimensions and exquisitely adorned 
by stalactites beyond the power of man to imitate. 

Two years ago some dust-begrimed miners in the upper levels 
of the Copper Queen mine, at Bisbee, Arizona, drifting their 
way into the dark depths of earth, came suddenly upon this 
cavern. In the light of their tallow dips it seemed like a vision 
intoearth’sinferno. There were the many-hued carbonized lime 
drippings of centuries, within a limitless rift that was.shadowy 
and weird. The cave has since been seen by people from many 
parts of the world, and is said to be one of the most beautiful 
subterranean caverns yet discovered. For the Masons the wind- 
ing passages were brilliantly illuminated by electricity, and 
within the main chamber itself, which seats a thousand persons, 
there were innumerable lamps and an electric ‘‘G@” and other 
symbols. The electric lights were hidden behind green-and-pink 
fretworks of lime, or hung pendent from large white stalac- 











THE VANISHING ISLAND OF HELIGOLAND, 


tites. The effect was so dazzling as only to be comparable with 
the descriptions of such caverns in fairy-tales. The main cham- 
ber is one hundred feet square, and there are numerous galleries 
that lead to unexplored regions. One of the latter ends in a 
chasm the depth of which is not known. Rocks cast into it 
give no sound. With occasional intervals of rough limestone 
and porphyry, all the walls of this cavern are covered with a 
thick coating of carbonized lime, over which water has coursed 
for ages and left behind the delicate tracery of ripples and 
wavelets. Stalactites that look like huge icicles hang from all 
the ceilings. The greatest beauty of the cave consists in its ex- 
quisite lace-work drippings. These are many-hued, and hang 
like huge screens, curtaining off the distant corners. The mag- 
nificent richness and delicacy of the design is hidden from the 
camera, All the meetings of the Grand Lodge were held in this 
splendid room. The Knights Templars also met there, and the 
occasion was sufficiently unique never to be forgotten. 
MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


A Tragedy of the War. 


A Unitep States SoLpIER ATTEMPTS To WIN aA PorRTO 
Rico BELLE, AND Is SLAIN BY HER Native LOVER. 


Tue accompanying engraving shows Rafael Ortiz, the mut- 
derer of Private Burke, Forty-seventh New York Volunteers, 
surrounded by his captors, who are members of the Porto Rican 
‘insular police.” ‘This horrible event occurred in the little vil- 
lage of Caguas, about twenty miles from San Juan. Private 
Burke was sitting at a table in a small restaurant, when Ortiz 
quietly entered and stealthily approached his victim from be- 
hind. Quickly drawing a razor across his throat, the assassin 
almost severed the head from the body. Burke attempted 
to grapple his assailant, but fell and died almost instantly. 
The act was witnessed by a number of natives, but the murderer 
fled to the mountains, where for three weeks he successfully 
eluded his pursuers, who comprised cavalry soldiers and mem- 
bers of the insular police. It is a noteworthy fact that he was 
finally captured by the latter, who are native Porto Ricans. 
Ortiz, who is but twenty-three 
years of age, was engaged to be 
married to a young girl of Caguas, 
whom, it is said, Burke attempted 
to win or to ruin. This caused 
trouble between the two men, who 
had previously been friends. In 
the presence of his sweetheart, 
Burke slapped Ortiz’s face; and 
upon another occasion, under simi- 
lar circumstances, thesoldier struck 
Ortiz across the nose with a cane. 
From that time Ortiz followed 
Burke like a bloodhound, razor in 
hand, until he killed him. 

Ortiz was tried by a military 
commission, which condemned him 
to death. During the recent visit 
of Secretary of War Alger, the 
aged parents and sweetheart of 
Ortiz, accompanied by almost the 
entire population of Caguas, block- 
ed Mr. Alger’s passage by kneeling 
in the road, until he had partly 
promised to use his good offices 
with the President in favor of the 
condemned man. Two delegations 
of young girls, one from Caguas 
and the other from San Juan, 
have also petitioned the Gov- 








ernor-General to intercede, and a 





THE MAN WHO KILLED A PORTO RICO SOLDIER. 


commutation of sentence to imprisonment for life was finally 
granted by President McKinley. Ortiz attempted to commit 
suicide by shooting himself in the head just previous to his capt- 
ure. 


Nature as a Caricaturist. 


AN odd wooden profile, which looks like a caricature bust, 

some think of Lincoln, others of Conkling, and others of Joseph 
Pulitzer, was picked 
up among the débris 
of an Adirondack 
saw-mill by W. 
Scott Brown, of 
Keene Valley, New 
York. The piec« 
was the end-portion 
ofa half-inch board, 
¥ hich had been cut 
from an ash log, 
and aside from cut- 
ting it square at th« 
base and mounting 
it on a keclgreund 
of black walnut, th 
block remains ex 
actly as it was 
found. The profile 
is formed by th 
grain of the ash, 
which is unusually 
twisted, owing to 
tke presence of an 
excrescence in th« 
tree. Such_ burls 
are commonly saw 
ed into veneers and 
used in the fine 
grades of furnitur 
and interior wood 
work. 

It will ke noticed 
that nct only is the 
character of th 
hair and beard re 

produced as a caricaturist might have drawn them, but also 
that the figure terminates just below the shoulders in a rude 
pedestal cap. It was at this point that Mr. Brown sawed off 
the bust from the remaining portion of the slab. 


Only Sheep-team in the Country. 


Tuts picture shows Miss Clementine Rackliffe and her un 
usual turnout drawn by lambs. The team is quite unique, being 
the only shecp-team in the country, and has caused no little sen 
sation in the town of Corinna, Maine, where the Hon. H. B 
Rackliffe is one of the chief citizens of his town and the owne! 
of extensive stock-farms. 

The pole-lambs are two years old, and are Canadian lambs « 
mixed black and white. They are named Shabby and Shoddy 
They weigh about 190 pounds each. The lead-lamb is jet black 
and comes from Nova Scotia ; he is named Shady. The lamb 
were selected when a few months old, and by firm and gent! 
treatment and daily use were made as obedient as the best 
trained horses. They often travel five miles an hour, and hav 
been as far as seventeen miles iv a single drive without appea! 
ing fatigued. 
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A MAINE GIRL’S UNIQUE SHEEP-TEAM. 
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Called Pioneer 


because they are the result of “20 
years’ experience in bicycle build- 
ing,’’ in the first exclusively bicycle 
factory in America. 


Price $40 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook. 
lyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 


000 BICYCLES 


Overstock, Must be closed ou 
Standard ’99 Models 
)\ guaranteed, R10 to #25. 
® 98 & '97 models #8 to B15. 
Shopworn and second hand 
wheels, good machines, 
$3 to R10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 

WY, — where, to any one, on ap- 
proval and trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BIGYGCLE by helping us advertise our 
superb whe.ls. Easy work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
will give one Rider Agent in each wn FREE USE of Sample 
Wheel to introduce them. Write at Once for Our Special Offer. 


Mead Cycle Company, 187 Avenue H, Chicago,IL. 















THE KORONA 
CAMERAS 
z 


The attention of con- 
noisseurs is directed to 
the entirely modern 
equipment of these su- 
mag cameras, notably 

he New Patent Focus- 
sing Back (requiring no 
focussing cloth) and 
the ’99 Model Korona 
Shutter. 


These cameras are 
made in all styles and 
prices, all equipped 
with our famous lens- 
es, and are constantly 
gaining in public favor, 


# 

Send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Gundlach Optical Co. 
753-761 So.Clinton St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








ON WASHINGTON STREET. 
New York Boy (in Boston) 
a lot of people on the street ! 
doing ?” 
New York Parent—“ Hush, Bobby! they’re 
trying to find their way out.”—Judge. 


‘** Pa, isn’t there 
What are they 


HER WAY. 
May—‘‘ It’s a funny thing for Tom Justwed 
to call his wife a little insurgent.” 
Why ?” 
May—*‘ Well, you see, every time they have 
a fight she always looks for a cash compro- 
mise.”—Judge. 


Dot—** An insurgent ? 


HIS AWFUL PREDICAMENT. 

YounG PopPPINGTON (greatly agitated) —‘‘ Am 
Ia father or a mother ?” 

Nurse— Both, sor-r; Mrs. Poppington has 
joost presinted yez wid two boys an’ two 
gir-rls.” 

Young Poppington 
Scott ! 


(in anguish) — ‘‘ Great 


Quadrupeds !”—Judge. 
FAIR ENOUGH. 
WILLIE—‘‘ Mamma says I mustn’t play mar- 
bles for keeps.” 
Chimmie—‘‘ Oh, well, we'll fight for ’em den, 
if she t?inks you’d have an easier graft dat 
way.”—Judge. 


Bess v URBANA WINE COMPANY SID Raped 
OLD SEAL# 

# 
= America’s 
Leading 


CHAMPAGNE 


“Special Dry.” “Brut.” } 
For 
American & 

People 
A PureWine Fermented Gy 


in the Bottle, ps 


| More Gold Seal is sold than f@ 5 
any other American ya 
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LD SE Ab Champagne, 
} For sale by all _leadin; 
ecial Dr Grocers and Wine . 


Merchants. 





Tuat ‘‘all gone’ feeling—a chronic condition of 
the majority at this season—is quickly usurped by 
one of strength with Abbott's, the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters. 


Ir would be idle to attempt to prove the popular- 
ity of the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United 
States and Canada knows the Sohmer 


No buffet should be without Dr. Siegert’s Angos- 
tura Bitters, the great appetizer. 


Boy it and try it if you want a delicious wine with 
a beautiful bouquet—Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 
Champagne. 





Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow’'s Soorr- 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


HOT, SULTRY SUMMER DAYS, 
causing that general run-down and lazy feeling, will 
soon be here. It's pretty nearly time to plan your 
summer outing. A week or two spent at one of the 
many lakes reached via Wisconsin Central Lines will 
brace you up. Send for ’99 summer booklet, which 
tells about Gray’s Lake, Lake Villa, Waukesha, Wau- 
paca, Fifield, and othcr summer resorts. James C 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis 
consin., + 


SupPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créame 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rae Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug 
gists, perfomers, fancy goods stores. 


Bettini Micro- 










A TRUE A most natural 
MIRROR OF reproduction, 
SOUND clearer and loud- 


other machine, 
and yet without raspy 
or metallic resonance. 


female voices; no other 
machine can do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphragms 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones, 


Phonographs, Graphophones, 
Supplies, Ete. 
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Buy me for one or two weeks. 
If you like me tell your friends. 
If you don’t like me tell ME. 











WELCOME TO THE RALEICH! 


A Beautiful Oil-color Reproduction of 
Dewey’s Great Naval Victory at Manila, 








Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on heavy 
plate paper. A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excel 
ling in size and richness of coloring all similar pub 
lications. 

Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 

Address ARKELL PUBLISHING Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Advertise in Leslie’s. 

















A CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
Never wind, Willie. you will get what you are locking for The chip may be keoched off your should: 
Rafore you expect it 





REGULATE 
THE LIVER 





=, 
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ALL DRUGGISTS. 


iE 1 4 Illustrated Booklet H. og | 


| 


Specialty. Classic and pop 
—————— ular music by 
leading performers and the 
world-famed artists. A most 
complete operatic repertoire. 
atalogue sent free if you 
mention LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Colorado 
California 























Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
without charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 




















it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the | 


Phonograph 


er than with any | 


GARGRIRIEOER 
Harmless 


Pe 
: Wool Soap 3 


but soap—no adulteration—no 
filling—no alkali— just clear, 


toilet and 


; bath soap. x 
(3 If your dealer doesn’t have it & 


clean, white, safe 


send us his name on a postal, and c 


we will send you a cake free. 
Swift and Company, Makers a 
Chicago 


RQUIBOCNI AN) 


Some of the most famous 
Amateur Photographers in 
| the world use the Goerz 
1 Double Anastigmat Lens, 
and it haslong been the main- 
stay of LeadingProfessionals. 
It has great depth of focus, 
unequa!tled covering power, 
and beautiful definition. 
With a “‘Goerz”’ you can do the very finest 
work. Your camera shouid be equipped 
with one. For sale by all dealers,or write to 


C. P. Goer, 
52 E. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


ead Offices: BERLIN-FRIEDENAL 





TRAVEL VIA THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


Between 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


and 
BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS 
AND THE WEST 


AND SAVE MONEY 


In the cost of your ticket 
LOWEST FARES’ BEST SERVICE 








LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unriv: 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite ho! 
with Americans. Every modern improvement 


A BOOK ON COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. Limited, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, have just published a handsomely-illustrated 
quarto of seventy-two pages, entitled: ** Cocoa and 
Chocolate : A Short History of Their Production and 
Use.’ It contains a large amount of valuable and in- 
teresting matter relating to the cocoa-tree and its 
fruit; the early use of cocoa and chocolate and their 
food value as determined by distinguished chemists 
and physicians. In conclusion a sketch is given of 
the famous house of Walter Baker & Co., the oldest 
and largest establishment of its kind on this conti- 
nent. Some copies of rare old prints are introduced 
into the text, and the various stages of picking. curing, 
and preparing the fruit for domestic use are repre- 
sented by engravings from photographs taken in the 
West Indies, Ceylon, and at the mills in Dorchester. 

Some fresh and interesting figures are given on the 
consumption of cocoa and chocolate in Europe and 
America. It appears that there has been a remarkable 
increase during the last twenty years in the United 
States, England, and Germany.—‘ the countries in 
which the greatest progress is being made in the sci- 
ence of nutrition, and in the invearions which have 
done so much to cheapen the cost and improve the 
quality of articles of food.” 





Advertise in — ~ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





| 











LONG BEACH HOTEL AND COTTAGES, Long Beach, L. I. 


‘THE season of 1899 will open early in 
June, under entirely new and im- 
proved conditions. Hotel repainted 
and furnished. NEW SANITARY PLUMB 
ING THROUGHOUT. Grand bonlevard 
completed to main land, enabling 
guests to drive or bicycle from any 
part of Brooklyn and Long Island di- 
rect to hotel. Ample wheel and liv- 
ery accommodations. Mort delightful 
situation on the Atlantic Const; ten de- 
grees cooler than any other seaside 
resort; finest beach in the world; surf 
and still-water bathinc, Lonung, sail- 
ing and fishing unsurpassed; tennis 
court, golf links, bowling alleys, gen- 
tlemen's cafe and billiard-room; also 
ladies’ pool-room and a first-class 
kindergarten in charge of expert 
teachers. Music a special feature. 
Special inducements to bachelors by 
the month. Unexcelled R. R. service. 


For particulars address A, E, DICK, Lessee and Prop. New York Office, to July Ist, 12 West 23d St. 








BARKER’S 
BRANDS 


COLLARS 
and CUFFS 











WILLIAM BARKER WEST TROY, 
COMPANY, N. Y. 
Stricture CURED while You Sleep. 8,000 


cured in one year. 

Dr. Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, 
digest and forever remove Urethral STRICTURE 
in 15 days. Cures Weakness, Valuabletreatise free. 
ST. JAMES ASS'N, Dept. 135, Bond Hill, Ohio. 





Package Free ! 


If any reader, suffering from rheumatism, will 
write to me, I will send them free of cost a trial 
Package of a simple and harmless remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them cases 
of over years’ standing. This is an honest remedy 
that you can test before you part I a 4 
Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 242 Summerfield Chureh 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trial 





** MONEY to Patent good IDEAS may ve secured 
through our aid.’”"— The Patent Record, Baltimore, Md. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT (880--Finest 









and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 










KNOX } 
HATS 


All mail orders promptly executed. Send for 1899 Catalog 


KNOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 

















AN EYE-OPENER. 
Mrs. YouncuusBanp—“ You never really know a man until you are married to 
him.” 


Mrs. Muchwep—‘“ You don’t then ; you never really know a man until you are a CH B 
. . $ ~. oa y 7 * e * 


arenes from him and your friends come round and tell you lots of things you never 


oe Established 1823. NEW ENGLAND SUMMER RESORTS. 
WILSON The Seashore, Lake and Mountain 


WHISKEY. As eibhiaa'ey is 
dig ta BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 
at’s | 


PORTFOLIOS : 









































SORT ie — New England 
SCIENTIFIC KITES Lakes 
NAVAL BLUE HILL BOX KITE, P , 

fs <\ ii | A scie ~ oo marvel. Flies Rivers of New 
Wp Way i a bire t ny) ts 

TN Xe SF it’ Win'sio feet hax kite line England, 

SRN sce lireaend Seer aeacy on 
onstable O co | New England, 
e ym _A»Acm E, |, HORSMAN, Manufacturer, Contetontn P f 
3 ISS ISMAN @ a seties o 
—\ 380-382 Broadway, N. Y. beautiful half-tone views, 
Laces size, 4x 6inches, will be 


mailed upon receipt of 


6c. for each book. 


Summer our Book, giving 
list of over 1,000 Summer 
Hotelsand Boarding Houses, 
Routes, Rates, Maps and 
much valuable information, 
together with catalogue of 
twelve illustrated descrip- 
tive books, w'll be mailed 
free upon request. Address 
Passe. Dept., B. & M. R. R.., 
Boston. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Ticket Agt. 


Renaissance, Russian, Venetian Walter Barer & 7-7 


Allovers, and Flouncings. 


Net Robes and Draperies, Mousse- BREAKFAST 


line, Mull and Chiffon Stocks, 


Ruffs, and Ties. 
Veilings. 
‘ ie 


Coaching Parasols. 

































a ‘aa reer 
Gloves. n “ There a ne Kodak but the Eastman Kedah.” | LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
Exclusive use of Pictures appearing in 
PR ; Ar ' ub bt o-2——— ————2-» POCKET Cube, Wan eESLiE’s WEEKLY.” 
u ar-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
“y 9 ° Costs Less Be sure that Customs, Religions, Iilustrated Hymns and 
than the Package Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
vew Yon i =m | PHOTOGRAPHY , snccmzsiz * = 
‘ Que. do» Mark. WILLIAM H, RAU 
tte 5s ‘mae a Cup Toate-ar 1324 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
+ ——_;, -e 
ee oF i——— @ " DID YOU — 
S>: 93993, becomes simple There is muc EVER COLLECT STAMPS?— 
; _, & cents we will start you with an Album 
and easy with a and 50 differentstamps from Cuba, Phil. Isl.. 














Porto Rico, etc., and our 80-page list, ete We 
Kodak. The Ko- Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Co.,St.Louis, No 


dak system does - 
away with heavy, 
; fragile, glass platcs 
and cumbersome 
plate holders, using 
non-breakable film 





The Merit : ececeece” 


of absolute PURITY, \ A Perfect Food. | 
fine BOUQUET and Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. | 


moderate PRICE aed, 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


brought 
Established 1780. 


Great 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. Put a cartridges which Th 
Western ee Kodak weigh but ounces : 
: where plates weigh 
in your 
to the first place in Pierce Vindiee Pocket. pounds, Kodaks 


American Cham ve 
and enabled it to aie. YY 
lace the high-priced % 












can be loaded and 
unloaded in broad daylight. 


Launches 


Sea Trip 


f 


oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. Y 



























P KODAKS $s. ,00. BETWEEN 
‘The vintace offered this WY Safe, Simple $5 vapiiees $35 seg 
 tedplewioe “| Easy to ntnigpicmantt: a New York ans 
matic fee Rochester, N. Y. a iain e 
Pleasant Valley Operate Vy we eres Virginia 
Wine Co., Guaranteed te / Sizes Is delightful and ebcined 
SOLE MAKERS, Every Y ap ff Carried in THE CELEBRATED brits S 
i Rheims, - N.Y Respect ) , Stock Send for copy of * Pilot.’ 
SOLD BY afs rd’ 14 to 22 Feet OLD DOMINION 8. 8. CO. 





8 B. SIE & 60. 1.7 Pier 26, N. R., N. Y. City. 


Ww Prices Bere the List of the 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. ¥ 


est-Crade Pianos. 
$160 and Upward Caution. te buying public will please not con 


found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one cf a 


P PIERCE ENGINE CO, | “Sur'scamtngygame of = chean grace. 











OPIUM 2 BOX 19, RACINE, Wis S—O-H_M_E-R 
pay ’ , . ened —_— —— 

cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, en New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio + ++. + Send for Catalogue Werereome. F.fth Ave. cor, 22d St, 








— 








LAKE SHORE LIMITED: scrzs ton.tors $20 srer,atterneen via Now York Contra. 


